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"BEHIND THE AIR INVASION 


The meteoric rise in U.S. plane production (in — 
pounds)— the power behind the all-out onslaught. 
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A-mer‘i-can—man or woman marked by unselfish attitude 
toward every decision: “Will it help win the war?” 


blood—debt each American owes in regular installments (via 
Red Cross) to repay large loans made for him by wounded 
Americans. 


busi ness—groups of skilled managers and workmen who us¢ 
saved-up private capital; only source of prosperity, good jobs, 
high standard of living. (A much misunderstood word; false 
definitions often quoted by people who know better.) 


con-ver’sion—Herculean task performed by private industry 
in spite of obstacles. Re-con-ver’sion: same. 


in-fla‘tion—chaos, destruction of all savings of all people. 
Important contributing cause: spending of too much moncy 
by too many people for too few goods. 


4 i . . . 

ma-chine tool—equipment without which no peace nor war 
materials could have been made. Therefore: essential keystone 
to victory- 


peace—period of time, still unfortunately far in future. 


postwar-— (follows Victory; otherwise meaningless) — synony- 
mous with jobs, security, hope- (Only known way f© give this 
word successful meaning: free industry, private management, 


built-up reserves) - 


se-cu ri-ty—the goal of all people. Can be attained only by 
hard, efficient work by everyone. 


i be . . . 
sol’dier— (also sailor, marine, coastguardsman) —words without 
which the. following have 9° meaning: democracy, security, 
future, life. * 
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Mosquifo’s windpipe 


1 typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HAT pee was made possible by 
an electron microscope that can 
uke ordinarily invisible objects look 
much as 200,000 times their real 
re. But more important than a pic- 
te of a mosquito’s windpipe is the 
kt that scientists recently had their 
st look at a flu germ, thanks to this 
reaching scientific development. 
most daily, it brings to light new 
‘coveries of great importance in the 
lds of medicine, industry and agri- 
uiture. But for months, the success of 
i¢ electron miscroscope was threat- 
hed by the failure of a little sealing 
nny 
Because it operates by means of a 


vacuum, an absolutely air tight seal 
was needed for all the openings. Rub- 
ber was tried but couldn't stand the 
constant pressure or the oil that reached 
it from the vacuum pump. Leaks de- 
veloped quickly. And pe: +a in the 
rubber occasionally got into the instru- 
ment, upsetting its delicate workings. 
Results were always uncertain. 

For two years scientists searched for 
a material that would meet the micro- 
scope’s requirements. After many fail- 
ures they learned of the oil-resisting 
B. F. Goodrich synthetic rubber used 
for bullet-sealing gasoline tanks, high- 
pressure hydraulic seals, and many 
other purposes. B. F, Goodrich devel- 


Phote courtesy of BCA Victor 


oped a new compound of this material, 
containing no sulphur, that could stand 
the high pressures without weakening. 
Gaskets of this material were made 
and tested. They provided a perfect 
seal—and the microscope stayed 
sealed. No leaks, no breakdown. To- 
day, these gaskets are standard equip- 
ment on production models of the 
instrument that gives promise of scien- 
tific advancement undreamed of a few 
short years ago. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. FGA 
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Ameriea needs men 
who will take a chanee!? 


The men who discovered America . . . the people who set- 
tled it. . . and developed our industries . . . all were 
willing to take a risk. From their heroic ventures came the 
+ greatness of this Nation. 

Today again, our country needs men of courage and confi- 
dence to pioneer new products, new industries, new jobs for 
the future. Keep Freedom and Free Enterprise alive and 
America will always remain a vigorous, valiant, venture- 
some land of opportunity! 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


.w Draft Policy Stands 


jere is the mew draft deferment 
yas it finally took shape this week: 
kite Selective Service directors will 
-- men under 26 who are classified 
* men in critical industries such 
those producing heavy bombers, 
octane gasoline, synthetic rubber, 
fio and radar, landing craft, and 
Brings. 
All others under 26—fathers and non- 
hers alike—lose their deferments. 
Industry will be able to continue se- 
ring deferments for men over 26, and 
standards will be progressively re- 
ed for the older men. 
Deferments for key men under 26 
| be canceled as soon as their work 
es to be critical—as a result of cut- 
ks and other factors. 
< Only the nation’s farms will be able 
- \. fp continue claiming young manpower. 
ng Ecajflmth Congress and the Administration 
K. Langif@e chary about tapping this pool, but 
“mond HAC hopes to make some dent in this 
viction, yggoup before long. 


| ““iloldiers or Workers 

: ‘le The new policy was outlined as a 
silt of a production crisis which was 

n (Assifif/reatened by new demands from the 


med forces for younger men. 
Tin The draft boards had been following 
ce McFiamme practice of giving fathers every pos- 
ible break. ‘They were granting defer- 
ents to nonfathers reluctantly and only 
saresult of heavy pressure from WMC 
& congimod WPB. Then President Roosevelt, 
. and dl@ved on by the armed services, gave the 
juft boards a free hand to dip deeply 
pto their lists of registrants by stating 
i, keg Feb. 26 that there were too many 
iferments outstanding, particularly for 
en under 26. 

Pure. Lhe draft boards, egged on by state 
+ Lougigurectors of Selective Service who began 
» review replacement schedules in lar- 
et war plants, were on their way to 
caning out virtually all able-bodied 
wnfathers under 26, regardless of the 
‘. pature of their work. 

a7 4 WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
AN’ glad WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt 
--gPured to the White House, pleaded 

for presidential “clarification” to halt 
the draft board raids, got the new selec- 
tve service regulations. 


ofAge, the Prime Factor 

> « Age now becomes the most important 
Revi single factor in guiding draft deferment 
“cfg Policy (page 9). WMC and WPB hope 
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the emphasis on age will take the draft 
board’s minds off fathers, permitting 
each application for deferment to be 
judged on the basis of industry's need 
for the man, not on the basis of senti- 
ment. 

The new regulations represent prog- 
ress in this direction since the draft 
boards will no longer be able to favor 
fathers under 26. 

Implicit in the whole situation is the 
likelihood that the nondeferable age 
level will be raised even higher if the 
pinch from the services becomes tighter. 


* 
Limited Tax Revision 


It is obvious now—if it hasn’t been 
all along—that any tax simplification bill 
passed by the present Congress will be 
a stopgap. 

In their haste to get the simplification 
job off their necks before summer cam- 
paigning starts, congressmen have aban- 
doned any idea of giving the tax sys- 
tem a thorough pal we All they in- 
tend to do now is smooth out the com- 
plications—particularly in the personal 
income tax return—that are most gall- 
ing to taxpaying voters. 

Simplification cleared one big obsta- 
cle when Treasury Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau promised congressional leaders 
not to renew his demands for additional 
taxes on 1944 incomes. At the same 
time, Morgenthau put a muzzle on 
members of the Treasury Dept.—who 
have been outspoken in their past criti 
cism of Congress—by ordering them to 
make no more speeches about taxes. 

This doesn’t mean that the Treasury 
has given up its attempts to squeeze 
another $8,000,000,000 or so out of the 
tax system, but it separates the simpli- 
fication question from the fight over tax 
increases. 


AN ELASTIC LINE 


Time was when the Administra- 
tion’s official price stabilization 
objective was to roll prices back 
to the Sept. 15, 1942 level. This 
was the President’s “line.” Later, 
stabilization spokesmen changed 
“to” to “toward.” This week, 
Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles, in his weekly radio talk 
said: “Our job from here on must 
be to keep prices at their present 
levels.””. Tacitly, tactfully, the old 
line has been abandoned. 


No Returns for 30,000,000 


If the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee gets its way, the new tax bill will 
eliminate returns for about 30,000,000 
taxpayers. ‘They'll still pay of course, 
but only through pay-as-you-go; the bill 
will assume that the withholding tax 
discharges all liability in the lower in- 
come brackets. 

No attempt will be made to revise the 
corporate tax structure. Chairman Wal 
ter F. George, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, however, wants to add a 
provision “pagent. corporations to sct 
aside tax free reserves for reconversion. 
George hopes to get the bill through 
Congress by May, but if a fight over 
postwar reserves develops, simplification 
may be stalled indefinitely. 


Approach to Simplification 


Now that they have ducked the ques- 
tion of a general overhaul of the tax 
laws, congressmen don’t known just 
how they want to approach long-run 
simplification. Republicans have set 
up a 25-man committee to formulate 
a postwar tax program, but many con 
gressmen on both sides want to make 
the job bi-partisan. 

One suggestion now gaining ground is 
that Corgress should set up a commis 
sion of independent economists and 
accountants to draw a plan for complete 
revision. 


e 
Civilian Supply Chief? 


WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
has let the word seep out that he is 
going to appoint Dr. William Y. Elliott, 
chief of WPB’s Stockpiling & ‘Trans 
portation Division, to the post of vice- 
chairman for civilian requirements— 
vacant since Arthur Whiteside left 
Washington over a month ago (BW— 
Feb.5'44,p22). If the reaction—particu- 
larly on Capitol Hill—is not unfavorable, 
Elhott’s appointment will be formally 
announced soon. Otherwise, Nelson 
will hunt for another candidate. 

So far Congress is just lukewarm 
about the appointment. Some con- 
gressmen who regard civilian supply as 
their baby are miffed because Nelson 
didn’t consult them before sending up 
his trial balloon. 

Workers in the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements are perturbed. They have 
nothing against Elliott personally, but 
they feel that a man promoted out of 
the ranks won’t have much standing, 
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Off Comes the Lid of Aircooled Engine Power 


Another outstanding engineering development has with pronounced ability to draw off engine heat. The t 
come out of Fairchild’s Ranger laboratories—a new __ core of the cylinder is steel. By all pre vious me ‘thods 
and unique type of aircraft engine cylinder barrel. | of manufacture an aluminum alloy “fin” was at- ma 
With it, an aircooled engine can produce appreciably tached to the core as a separate part. Thus its cooling FF, , 
greater horsepower. effici ‘iency was only partly utilized. Now, with Fair- @, }, 
What does this mean in terms of air strength for child’s “Al-Fin” process, it is possible to chemically he 
the United Nations? It means that our planes can bond the two metals with the result that engine heat of 
now have one or a combination of several new ad- is drawn off much faster than by the conventional Jstn 
vantages: they can carry greater bomb loads; or aluminum or steel “fin. nde 
heavier armor; or more ammunition; they can lift The announcement can now be made that all wy 
more gasoline and so increase their range; their ]2-cylinder Ranger engines produced during the - 
maneuverability can be stepped up. past year have incorporated this revolutionary ne 
The full story of how it works is technical, involved, development. , 
and shrouded with secrecy. But briefly and in non- As another example of the “touch of tomorrow,” I" ° 
technical language, this much can be told: . 


this latest product of Fairchild engineering takes its 
Those “fins” you see surrounding the cylinder place among the notable aviation achievements of 
barrel in the picture are made of aluminum, a metal __ the day. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS sug 


az= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hogerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. ° Duramold Division, New Yor! 
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-larly since he is an ex-professor. 
NCR's prestige may not necessarily 
because of Elliott’s appointment. 
we’s reason to believe that Nelson 
elf will take over the OCR job 
tually (page 15) and has picked 
with this in view. 
# 


Change of Policy 


Neath of Defense ‘Transportation Di- 
or Joseph B. Eastman leaves open 
of the key jobs in the country’s 


4 candidate as Eastman’s suc- 
ot is Deputy Director Charles D. 
g, former vice president of the 
pnsylvania Railroad. Also mentioned 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Monroe Johnson, who has worked 
with ODT while superintending 
commission’s Bureau of Service. 
ransportation men expect that no 
tter who takes over, OD'I’s general 
licies will continue substantially as 
man laid them out. 

here will be a lot of candidates for 
stman’s seat on the Interstate Com- 
ce Commission. The South is ex- 
kted to put on a hard drive to get 
other vote in that body in its fight 
territorial freight rate equalization. 


* 
ice Adjustment Fought 


Contract renegotiation officials are 
sing a watchful eye on the Court 
lax Appeals, which began work this 
‘kon its first case involving an appeal 


The gm the decision of a price adjust- 
hods qgeet board. Under the new amend- 
; at. pens to the renegotiation law, an 
line brieved contractor can ask the tax 
...© fpurt to review any unilateral determina- 
‘air- Ba by one of the procurement agencies. 
rally Hl The case is brought by the Allen Tool 
heat Hib». of Syracuse, N. Y. The Navy price 
onal #jstment board ruled that Allen had 


ude $100,000 excessive profits on 1942 
all Benes but the company refused to 
uke a refund. 


the Hi the tax court’s handling of the case 
ary BBepected to give procurement agencies 
1 contractors a pretty good indica- 
w.” Jap of what they can expect in the 
| its mure, 
of & 
hips Too Busy for Sugar 
Sugar specialists of the War Food 
Kiministration are talking gloomily of 
he prospect of tighter rationing in the 
Bd and fourth quarters of this year. 
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Stocks already are below this time a 
year ago and may go lower by October 

Shipping is the bottleneck, because 
the boats are being used to carry food 
and munitions to Europe. ‘There's 
plenty of sugar in the Caribbean, but 
shipments to the U. S. have fallen be- 
hind schedule. 

Quota restrictions were applied this 
week to importation of Cuban cane 
beverages (page 21) not to increase the 
sugar supply, but to prevent increased 
diversion of blackstrap molasses from 
war alcohol manufacture. 


. 
Brewster Job Unfinished 


Navy officials are miffed at Henry J. 
Kaiser's decision to quit as president of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., formerly 
one of their biggest production head- 
aches. There isn’t much they can do; 
they tried to talk him out of it and 
failed. 

Pointing out that the Brewster con- 
tract is still only one-third finished, Navy 
men question Kaiser's assertion that his 
job is done, and some go so far as to 
suggest that he doesn’t want to risk 
his reputation as an industrial wonder- 
worker any further by staying on. 

Although Brewster production is run- 


ning about even with revised schedules, 
the company’s financial troubles still are 
a long way from solved. 


° 
Republicans Sidestep Fight 


The decision by Senate Republicans 
to hand their leadership to a triumvirate 
was merely a stopgap. When January 
rolls around, a full-time boss will be 
selected. 

By clecting Sen. Wallace White of 
Maine as nominal minority leader, but 
giving both Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan almost equally important 
posts, Senate Republicans averted a 
factional fight which might have dam- 
aged the party’s prospects in November. 

To Taft and Vandenberg, however, 
the delay is even more important. Both 
men will likely be candidates for the 
leadership next year, but neither wanted 
to have his hands tied during the pre- 
convention maneuvering in the selec- 
tion of a presidential candidate (BW— 
Mar.4’44,p7). 

Outcome of the presidential cam- 
paign will have much to do with the 
final selection of the leader. Should 
the Republican presidential candidate 
win, he in all probability will give the 


Three point-blank proposals for 
breaking White House domination 
of government policies and transfer- 
ring control of independent agencies 
to Congress, face early action in the 
Senate, and what happens to them 
will provide the first indication of the 
temper of Congress since it flared up 
over the tax bill veto (BW-—Feb. 
26'44,p15): 

(1) Sen. Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia wants to ban future funds 
for agencies set up by President 
Roosevelt’s order, and which have 
been in existence more than a year 
without being specifically authorized 
by Congress. 

(2) Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada 
demands an investigation of the legal 
basis of the President’s manifold ex- 
ecutive orders. 

(3) Sen. Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee has begun the annual bat- 
tle over the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. He again is urging that Con- 
gress compel TVA to turn its 
operating revenues into the U. S. 


Congressional Showdown Near 


Treasury, and live on such funds as 
Congress shall appropriate. McKel- 
lar has been pushing this proposal 
for years but this time there’s a 
chance that Congress will adopt it. 

To Sen. Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, who recently revolted over the 
tax bill veto, is attributed a move to 
smooth things over by requesting 
the Senate carly this week to post- 
pone action on investigating the le- 
gality of executive orders. 

But trouble lurks for ‘TVA, no 
matter what happens to the proposal 
to earmark its funds. David E. Lilien- 
thal’s termy as a member of ‘T'VA's 
board expires next year. As sparkplug 
of the government's power enterprise 
and an acknowledged New Dealer, 
Lilienthal will face stiff opposition 
to his reappointment. 

For that matter, there may be trou- 
ble ahead for McKellar, because 
E. H. Crump of Memphis, long-time 
Tennessee political boss, publicly re- 
buked the senator for his attack on 
TVA. 


@ Here’s Oscar, a valued 
member of the Willson research staff 
who has a prized peculiarity: he can 
inhale without exhaling, or vice versa. 


Always breathing in one direction, 
he comes in mighty handy when res- 
pirators are to be tested. Put one on 
him and he’ll inhale tainted air as long 
as his colleagues wish, while they meas- 
ure and record the respirator’s per- 
formance. And this is, of course, only 
one of countless ways by which Willson 
tests its products. 


All Willson protection is scientifically 
engineered to yield the utmost in safety 
and comfort. That is why so many 
Safety Directors and Purchasing Agents 
specify Willson for head, eye and lung 
protective equipment. For 73 years 
Willson has been a leader in the field 
of accident prevention. 


Willson No. 
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who can be relied upon to handle his 
legislative program in the Senate. 


J 
Gasoline in West Meets East 


Watering of the “A” gasoline ration 
in the Midwest and West, which will 
bring it down to the East Coast level 
of two gallons a week, reflects real de- 
terioration in the supply situation—not 
just a desire to equalize rations. 

Civilian gas consumption now is ex- 
ceeding quotas, and civilian needs will 
jump 18% to 20% over the next few 
months, as farm use increases with 
spring planting. Civilian supplies can 
be increased only 8% or 9%. 

This leaves a gap which OPA is 
trying to plug by slashing “A” rations, 
tightening up the regulations govern- 

off-the-highway farm rations and 


ing 

fighting the black market (page 17). 
* 

Leak Brings Shake-up 


Food processors will soon be dealing 
with a new group of buyers for the War 
Food Administration since the agency’s 
commodity divisions have been stripped 
of purchasing authority, and a procure- 
ment branch has been set up under the 
command of Maj. Ralph Olmstead, a 
holdover from the old Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. 

Reason for the change is the dis- 
pleasure of Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones over information leaks about buy- 
ing and stockpiling activities. Tinal 
blowup came in the recent butter deal 
when Jones had to reverse an order to 
release 20,000,000 pounds to civilians. 


e 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Because of the paper shortage WPB 
has suggested that match manufacturers 
try to kill the superstition against “three 
on a match” by advertising. 

OPA is watching to see that Germany 
doesn’t pull the same trick on us that 
we are pulling on pater Peer 
the country with counterfeit ration 
stamps. 

In renewing their fight for repeal of 
the so-called land grant freight rates to 
the government, the railroads are let- 
ting William M. Jeffers, president of 
the Union Pacific, serve as their spokes- 
man, figuring that the former Rubber 
Director can command public attention. 
Under pressure from the Western ex- 
pansionist bloc in Congress, WPB has 
reversed itself and ordered completion 
of the $17,000,000 structural mill at 
the giant $180,000,000 Geneva (Utah) 
steel works. 
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THE STORY OF A FATHER AND $0 


“Alusereming the Paserutable 
eee. the unique 64-page book on inventions! 
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You'll be fascinated in learning about ¢ 
many ELLIOTT INVENTIONS i 
dressing machine art—how they ca 
invented and the exciting things that } 
pened when they were. 


READ ABOUT — "An Inventio 


Washington Bureau | ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Will Last Forever’’—and learn mor 
the steering mechanism on your aut 
than you've ever known before. ‘The | 
Machine That Ever Tied A Knot"’ 
how a square knot was tied in at 
**The Invention of the Low-Wheeled Trotting 
Sulky'’—and what it did in 1895 for ‘Na 
Hanks’’, the famous trotting mare 


Sterling Elliott's first patent was grant 
in 1874 when he was 
twenty-one years old. 
Harmon Elliott's first 
Patent was granted in 
1911 when he was 
twenty-four years old. 
Harmon Elliott's lat- 
est Patent was on 
January 4, 1944, so at 
the present time the 
Patent iiles of the 
Elliott Company con- 
tain 208 Patents, with 
the earliest Patent and the latest Patent: 
seventy years apart and with exactly 104 
Sterling Elliott Patents and 104 Ha 
Elliott Patents. We should be interested 
hear from any other company in Ameria 
which has had seventy years of constant 
inventions. 


xact 


Send now for ‘‘Unscrewing the Inscrut- 
able,’ the fascinating 64-page book of valu- 
able facts and delicious humor, by writing 
on your business letterhead to The | t 
Addressing Machine Co., 151 Albany 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


Pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, now occupationally deferred, are going to have to 
fill much of the Army’s need for men. This fact became abundantly clear on 
Monday when War Production Board’s Donald Nelson and War Manpower 
Commission’s Paul McNutt hurried over to the White House. 

Barely a fortnight after its issuance, the President’s implied rule of “‘no 
deferments” for men from 18 through 25 (BW—Mar.4'44,p9) had caused 
trouble in war industry. Local draft boards, in McNutt’s words, were taking 
the order to review such deferments too literally. 

Wednesday's order by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey will satisfy the 
demands of Nelson and McNutt. Local board will be permitted to defer men 
in specified industries, and state directors may designate “key men,” although 
all others from 18 through 25 are denied further occupational deferments. 

° 
Question for Selective Service is, ‘What remains in the pool?” 

Of roundly 15,000,000 nonfathers (aged 18 to 38), only 2,000,000 have 
been deferred for occupational reasons (half in industry, half in agriculture). 
All but a handful of the rest have been inducted or rejected. 

But of nearly 7,000,000 pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, 5,000,000 will be 
deferred on the present basis of liberal consideration, and many (if not most) 
of the rest are not young men best suited to combat. 

From new 18-year-olds, from remaining nondeferred fathers and non- 
fathers, the draft cannot get the men required. So Selective Service must dip 
into the job-deferred classifications. 

Bare minimum draft requirements are 900,000 by July 1. There are only 
900,000 between 18 and 26 on the occupationally deferred list, and Gen. 
Hershey expects t> get no more than 250,000 of these, so some of the less 
essential fathers must go. 

» 
Induction of occupationally deferred young men sounded, offhand, like the 
fair way to fill the services’ needs, but now industry had best review essen- 
tiality of its fathers as well as its 18- to 25-year-olds. 

The rule that occupationally deferred young men must automatically 
go first is impractical; key needs will govern except, of course, that the essen- 
tial father will stay if it’s a choice between him and the equally essential 
25-year-old. 

e 
Selective Service’s drain on industry's manpower, after midyear, will depend 
on strategy and “logistics.” After July |, 18-year-olds will no more than meet 
normal replacement needs, and continued expansion of the Navy will necessi- 
tate further review of deferments, at least to the end of the year. 

Secretary of War Henry Stimson reveals that the Army had about 22 
million men overseas at the end of 1943, will have double that number at the 
close of 1944. Ultimate service needs depend on when and where we strike 
and in what force; manpower needs at home depend on how the fortunes of 
war affect production requirements. 

Army and Novy haven't deviated a mite from their schedules which call 
for increasing over-all war output until the middle of the year at least. 

& 
Requirements of raw materials, definitely easier at the end of the old year and 
the beginning of the new—now are soaring to all-time peaks. 

Steel output, key to everything, is holding virtually at the industry's 
enlarged capacity instead of going into the expected decline. 

Copper consumption, which slid until it had the metal trades talking 
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of burdensome surpiuses six weeks ago, is heading for a record this month. 

Not even steel men know where their product is going, and WPB casts 
no light on the matter. More landing craft, more steel in artillery projectiles 
(and we're shooting more and bigger ones), more rails and freight cars, more 
farm implements. Yet those programs provide an inadequate answer. 

In copper, talk is of heavy artillery shell cases offsetting cuts in small 

arms ammunition, but the trade still has its doubts. 
Vast use of steel in containers for shipping artillery ammunition (page 19) 
may cast light on huge steel needs. This will take more steel than automobiles 
in a big auto year, says the Army (although observers say such volume of sheet 
can’t be rolled except at the expense of other military and naval require- 
ments). 

Successful use of steel for these shell containers would save the day in 
lumber and paper, two of the biggest home front worries. 

However, expanded military requirements may stymie the plan to let 
toy makers turn back from lumber to iron and steel (to improve product, save 
time and labor). Talk of steel for lockers (BW—Feb.5’44,p10) is premature; 
metal was substituted for lumber in naval lockers, but WPB is not yet ready 
to extend the action into the civilian field. 

~ 
Mounting war production now—even though it may mean sharper cutbacks 
late in year—strengthens the Army-Navy case against reconversion, against 
diversion of manpower and materials. And there is a possible corollary: 

If the services build armaments well ahead of requirements, they can 
later induct men released by cutbacks, thus further hampering return to 
civilian production. That might help provide the additional 500,000 men 
Secretary Frank Knox insists the Navy will need. 

& 
Light metals are definitely over the top, even though some of the war produc- 
tion programs may not be. Magnesium, like aluminum, has been cut back. 

Yet, for the very reason that production has been curtailed, civilians will 
not benefit. The Truman committee’s report on magnesium this week had 
advocated release of magnesium to familiarize civilian industry with advances 
in the techniques of handling this rather tricky metal. 

Cutbacks have been made at Ford's ferrosilicon plant, at Kaiser’s ferro- 
silicon plant at Manteca, Calif., and at the Spokane metallurgical plant. 
Further cutbacks are under consideration, which indicates little intention of 
complying with the Truman suggestion. 

. 
Business men, through informal conferences, are crystalizing ideas which scon 
will be offered as a formal program on extension of price control. Their major 
proposals are: 

Worst evil is the well-intentioned limitation on high-priced lines (BW— 
Sep.25'43,p92), and such controls should be outlawed. 

Congress should go on record that price control cannot be used as a 
method of regulating profits. 

Distributors should be allowed to apply their historic markups. 

Means should be provided for impartial review of price rulings. 

Extension of the law should be for a specific period (mot duration plus 
six months), and OPA should have specific instructions to relax any specific 
control as the need for it diminished. 
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JONES’ 
DEPARTMENT STORE |S 
G-E AIR CONDITIONED 

THROUGHOUT 


——————— = 


**I hope you don’t mind, Mr. Florwalker, 
if I spend the day here?’’ 


“Mind? Not at all, madam. As a matter of fact, 
we installed this air conditioning just for you. 
We like to have you here in our store, and the 
longer you stay the better we like it. 

“By the way, have you noticed how nice and 
clean and fresh the merchandise stays? And 
we employees like the air conditioning, too. 
It helps to keep us on our toes.” 

. 2a 
Of course, not all stores have air condition- 
ing like this. They can’t get it now because all 


the air conditioning equipment we can make 
is needed for vital war jobs. But after the war 
you'll see plenty of stores putting in new Gen- 
eral Electric systems—compact, flexible, and 
with precise control of temperature and hu- 
midity. Maybe yours will be among them. 
For information, write: General Electric Co., 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 4863, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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PB Gets Set for Reconversion 


Realignment of policy and procedure is virtually equivalent 
» creating a new agency to handle the tough job ahead. WPB 
will strip away red tape to smooth industry’s road. 


Fvidence that Washington believes 
that much of the reconversion job can 
be accomplished simply—despite the 
complications implied in the Baruch 
and George reports and other planning 
proposals—was seen this week as realign- 
ments in War Production Board policy 
and procedure became apparent. 

[he new thinking in WPB, although 
jot fully crystallized, is tantamount al- 
most to creation of a new agency for a 
new job—reconversion. 
eTo Set the Pattern—WPB’s latest 
dea, still in the conversation stage, is 
an intergovernmental committee which, 
together with the agency’s own industry 
divisions, would help set the pattern 
for the return to civilian production. 
Personnel of the committee hasn't been 
named yet, but WPB’s vice-chairman, 
Charles E. Wilson, is slated to head the 
goup. However, WPB Chairman Don- 
aid M. Nelson has indicated that he 
intends to play an important part in 
establishing the policies for reconyer- 
sion. 

Significant in connection with these 
plans is WPB’s new confidence that 
industry won’t have to wade through 
bales of red tape as it returns to civilian 
production. WPB wants a manufac- 
turer to be able to go to just one place 
in the agency—his industry division—to 


Slated for top billings in the reconver- 
sion show are (left to right) WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson; Vice- 
chairman Charles E. Wilson, who 
would integrate civilian and military 
production planning; Maury Maver- 


get amy necessary reconversion help. 
e How WPB Visualizes It—Thus, it is 
evident that these divisions and the 
Wilson committee will have the big 
job. The committee, subject to Nel- 
son’s approval, will set the policy and 
the industry divisions will keep things 
moving. 

WPB now visualizes a process of 
stripping away regulations which were 
established for enforcement purposes 
when war controls were first created. 

In putting the controls on, WPB de- 
liberately made it tough for manufac- 
turers to get raw materials. Now, the 
agency believes, by reinterpreting old 
regulations and by amending them to 
provide fewer places to go to get mate- 
rials, a great deal of the reconversion 
job can be done—painlessly and noise- 
lessly. 

e A Counterbalance—The Wilson com- 
mittee is expected to be made up of a 
broad enough cross-section of govern- 
ment to counter-balance industry-di- 
vision tendencies to turn reconversion 
into closed corporations for established 
firms. 

e Nelson’s Theory—Nelson, in a letter 
to Senator Francis Maloney of Con- 
necticut has made clear that the guiding 
principle of reconversion will be to get 
more goods on the market as soon as 


ick, chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., who could champion 
the stake of little business in the tran- 
sition; and C.I.0.’s Clinton Golden 
and A.F.L.’s Joseph Keenan, who 
would look out for the workingmen’s 


the war program permits, even if estab 
lished competitive relationships must be 
upset in the process (BW—Mar.4 44, 
p15). 

A number of advocates of this point 
of view are expected to be named on 
the Wilson committee: Maury Maver 
ick, chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., who has already declared 
war on proposals to cartelize American 
industry; Clinton S$. Golden of the 
C.1.0., and Joseph Keenan of the 
A.F.L., WPB’s two labor vice-chairmen, 
who sce eye to eye with Nelson and 
Maverick on the need to keep small 
business afloat after the war. 

And when WPB appoints a director 

of civilian requirements, he will be re- 
sponsible to Nelson directly. Nelson 
eventually may take this job himself, 
in reality if not by title. 
e Won't Ban Newcomers—lhe com- 
mittee also will have representation 
from the armed services, Maritime Com- 
mission, and possibly other agencics. 

The Nelson-Maloney letter reveals 

the WPB chief's earnest opposition to 
any flat ban on “new” manufacturers 
entering into competition with firms 
established before the war. 
@ One Reservation—Nelson made only 
one important reservation—involving in- 
dustries requiring component parts 
which are now critical. As long as these 
components remain critical, and under 
allocation, new manufacturers will not 
be allowed to deprive established manu- 
facturers of their fair share of the small 
supply available. 

Stating that this reservation would 
probably apply to 20 or 30 industries in 
the consumer durable goods field, Nel- 


interests as vice chairmen of WPB. 
Wilson, Maverick, Golden, and Kee- 
nan are expected to play opposite 
Army and Navy representatives on a 
new WPB production planning and 
adjustment committee. 
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Average wholesale prices of industrial 
products have changed so little since 
mid-1942 that the movements would 
be scarcely perceptible on any but an 
exaggerated chart scale. The 20- 
month advance has been only about 
24°%, contrasting with a rise of about 
the same amount in the early months 
of 1942, immediately prior to price 
control. But the pattern of periodic 
stairsteps results from revisions in ceil- 


ings to compensate for higher costs— 
notably for adjustments in wages, al 
lowed in the hope of spurring produc 
tion. Chief advances in 1943 were in 
lumber, coal, boxboard, newsprint, 
fertilizers, and some oil products. The 
slightly accelerated rise recently re- 
flects intensified pressure of costs on 
ptices—pressure which now confronts 
OPA with steel, textile, and other 
pricing problems. 


son said, “restrictions on ‘new’ compa- 
nies which want to enter an industry for 
the first time will undoubtedly be 
needed until the now critical compo- 
nents and materials are in easy supply.” 
@ How It Applies—But, he indicated 
that even this restriction would not 
necessarily flatly ban new competition 
in these lines. Established firms must 
be “in a position to resume production 
of their former products” for the reser- 
vation to apply. 

@ No Guarantee—Further emphasis was 
provided by Nelson’s statement that 
all manufacturers in one field would not 
be guaranteed the right to go back into 
Civ lian business at the same time: 

“If, without interference with the war 

effort, we can give a manufacturer in a 
noncritical manpower area materials and 
parts to resume production of things the 
civilian economy needs, I think it is to the 
public interest that we do so, without wait 
ing until another concern in a critical area 
" permitted to resume production.” 
e Subcontracting May Help—And for 
items classed as essential to the civilian 
economy, the WPB chief plans to “fit 
them into production schedules wher- 
ever possible, though the effects on com- 
petitive situations may be painful.” 


16 


But he hinted that enterprising manu- 

facturers would be given a chance to 
soften this blow by arranging to sub 
contract their share of the production 
in loose labor markets. 
@ Dividing the Sales—In instances 
where “it can be soundly done,” WPB 
favors requiring manufacturers who are 
allowed to resume production to make 
some part of their output for sale by the 
companies kept on war work. 

Nelson said: 

Our policy is to expand civilian produc 
tion as it becomes possible to do so without 
interference with the over-all war program, 
and particularly in concerns whose war 
orders have been cut back. 

The military services also are concerned 
over possible adverse effects of an expansion 
of civilian production at this time on morale, 
both at home and among the fighting men 
abroad. 

One of WPB’s greatest worries as it 
faces the transition period is the loss 
of industry-trained manpower in the 
agency’s ranks. Great concern is felt 
because industrial companies apparently 
fail to realize the importance of per- 
mitting their executives to remain in 
Washington, and WPB may try strict 
measures to maintain personnel. 


Plant Disposal 


SWPA's first contract j 
studied eagerly as contacto, 
seek clew on policy. Du Poy 
buys DPC-financed shipyard, 


Big, capable William L. C] 
his newly formed Surplus \\ 
erty Administration have just 
through their first case in di 
government-owned plant an 
ment. 

With Clayton’s approval, t! 
time Commission has annow 
of the San Jacinto Shipyard, near |] 
ton, Tex., to FE. I. du Pont de Ney 
& Co. for $200,000. 

@ Second Important Case—So f.; 

is only one other important CAS 
deal between Defense Plant Corp 
Bethlehem Stecl Corp. a few 
ago in which a private compiny | 
taken emergency facilities off ¢! 
ermment’s hands. [Experts are sti 
both transactions eagerly, looking { 
clew to the way other and larger port 
of the government's $15,500,000 
stake in industrial plant (Report to | 
ecutives; (BW—Jun.19°43,p51) can | 
liquidated. 

@ Precedents Not Binding—Ncither § 
Jacinto nor Bethlehem set any bind 
precedents, however. Clayton, who \ 
lay down over-all policy, and DPC, 
which probably will do the actual sell. 
ing, agree that each piece of surp! 
property will have to be treated as 
separate problem. Prices, terms of the 
financing, and restrictions on buyers y 
vary. 

The San Jacinto case was compar 

tively simple, presenting few problems 
other than finding a buyer. DPC ong 
nally built the shipyard on the recow- 
mendation of the Maritime Commis 
sion, which took it over when it was 
complete. San Jacinto Shipbuilders, 
Inc., leased the yard, using it to make 
concrete barges. 
@ Bid Exceeds Appraisal—When Man. 
time terminated its contract for concrete 
barges, Dec. 31, 1943, it found itself 
with the shipyard on its hands 

Maritime pulled out the machinen 
and special equipment, leaving 40 acres 
of land and buildings that an indepen 
dent appraiser valued at $188,750. The 
commission then advertised for offers 
Du Pont was high with $200,000 and 
negotiated the purchase. The deal was 
all‘ set when Clayton’s office was estab 
lished, and he immediately approved it 
© Du Pont Buys Acreage—In addition, 
du Pont bought up 822 acres of sur 
rounding land, planning to use the lay- 
out for manufacture 7 phenothiazine, 
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tion used for eradicating worms 
stock. Main value of the site, 
om du Pont’s viewpoint, 1s the loca- 
s n—close to deep water transportation 
far enough away from residential 


prepa 
“om Ii 


nd 
istrict 

Goverament’s Loss—Although = du 
ont paid more than the appraised 

Jue, Maritime probably will take a 
oss. DPC originally put about $2,000,- 

) into the San Jacinto facilities, and 
jaritime isn’t likely to recover that 
Puch, even if it gets a fairly good price 
or the equipment it still holds. ‘This 
oesn't bother the commission particu- 
rly. San Jacinto rated as an “expend- 
able installation.” 

In the Bethlehem case, the govern- 
ment made out much better financially. 
DPC had spent $22,000,000 construct- 
ng additional capacity on Bethlehem’s 
property, and the result promised to be 
, classic example of scrambled govern- 
ment-owned and private-owned facili- 
ties. 

When the new work was about 80° 

complete, Bethlehem agreed to take 
over the DPC facilities at cost and to 
asume the obligations on the uncom 
pleted construction. 
Similar Options—Most of the con 
tractors who operate DPC plants have 
wughly the same option to purchase 
that Bethlehem had. ‘The major excep- 
tions are aluminum, magnesium, syn 
thetic rubber, and pipelines. 

his doesn’t mean that the operators 
will rush to take up the plants on the 
terms of their options. Government offi 
ils say frankly that in most cases the 
options are no bargains. 
¢ Why They Object—Contractors have 
two big objections to the present op- 
tions. The first is that they don’t make 
allowance for the high cost of wartime 
onstruction. Price is figured as the 
lager of: (1) cost less depreciation, or 
2) cost less rental received by DPC, 
which would apply only in rare cases. 
Depreciation figures out to about 5“ 
a year on buildings, 12% on standard 
tools, 25% on hand tools. From an op- 
crator’s standpoint, this is nowhere near 
enough to compensate for high original 
costs and the wear and tear of multiple 
shift use. 

Prospective buyers also balk at the 
illor-nothing feature of DPC options. 
\s the clause stands, a contractor can 
not buy up part of a DPC installation, 
rejecting what he doesn’t want. 
¢The Way Around—With this in 
mind, most government officials pre- 
dict that the majority of the postwar 
sales will not follow the terms of the 
standard option. DPC won't have to 
change the contracts or ask for addi- 
tional legislation to permit this. It sim- 
ply can let the options run out and then 
negotiate a sale. 
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OPA Checks Up 


Volunteer price panel 
assistants will visit every food 


store in U. S. twice in strict com- 
pliance campaign. 


OPA knows that 100% 
of its mynad price, rent, and rationing 
regulations is virtually impossible for the 
average businessman. 

ihe agency's biggest trouble is en 
forcing its been the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between kinds 
and transgression, ‘| hese 
range from the unwitting violations of 
the small corner merchant to the organ 
ized racketeering of bigtime gangs. In 
between are the petty, and not-so-petty, 
chiselers. OPA’s administrator, Chester 
Bowles, is convinced that 95° of all 
want to OPA’s 


observance 


orders has 


degrees of 


businessmen observe 
laws. 

@ Bowles’ Technique—Bowles is respon 
sible for the sharp distinction the agency 
now draws between “compliance” (the 
technique of gently leading an unwitting 
or petty offender into the paths of 
righteousness) and “enforcement” (the 
strong-arm method of dealing with de 
liberate lawbreakers.) 

Compliance is a technique that OPA 
has particularly cultivated in dealing 
with the retail merchant. In the first 
place, he’s more likely to be a little 
fellow than a big wholesaler or manu 
facturer (and in Washington the little 
fellow always gets the benefit of the 
doubt). Moreover, there are a lot of 
retailers. OPA couldn't afford to waste 


its meager enforcement staff (2,900 
people) picking off retailers one-by-on 
e Volunteers’ Biggest Job—In order to 
get the compliance idea across, OPA 
created, last spring, the job of “pric 
panel assistant.” ‘These 
unpaid volunteers, mostly women, at 
tached to local pnce panels (BW —Sep 
4°43,.p75). 

The assistant helps compliance by 
making regular calls on local merchants 
(mostly grocers, since food is OPA’‘s 
most urgent price problem), tactfully 
seeing to it that they observe the law 
The assistants’ big job is price, but they 
sometimes lend a hand with rationing 
problems, too. 

This week the assistants tackled their 
most difficult job to date. They set out 
to check up on every food store in 
the U. S., within a space of five da 
Next month they will check back (dui 
ing the week of Apr. 3-10). These two 
checks will give OPA a benchmark f 
measuring the extent of food sto 
compliance. 

@ Patroling the Beat—Scattered figy 
show that the price panel assistants 
already have done a pretty effective jol 

On her first visit, an assistant will find 
about a third of the stores on her beat 
guilty of some violation. A frend) 
gestion will take care of 90° of the 
violations, if not after the first visit, aft 
the second. ‘The 
chronic offenders, are 
the price panel for a talking to. If 
they don’t see the light after this, OPA 
enforcement attorneys take over. In 
states and cities having price enfo: 
ment laws, local police would act 
@ Results—OPA’s 5,300 
hold around 30,000 comphance confer 


assistants are 


remaiming = | ' 
turned over to 


price pane ls 


To break black markets that divert 
about 25% of the gasoline and com- 
mand prices up to 75¢ a gal., OPA 


investigators inspect ration books to 


make sure that the owners’ license 
numbers are inscribed on each stamp. 
Delinquents are summoned to their 
local ration boards to explain. 


7 


Up to the end of January, OPA 
had been forced to go beyond mere 
suasion in enforcing its price, ration 
ing, and rent regulations in more 
than 50,000 instances. In only a 
comparatively few however, 
has the agency had recourse to the 
Less drastic methods—admin- 
devices such as temporary 
suspensions orders and license revoca- 
tions, and out-of-court settlements 
through payment of treble damage 
claims or contributions to the U. S. 
treasury to compensate for over- 
have generally sufficed. 

Fucl and consumers’ durable goods 
(lumped together for administrative 
purposes) lead the list with 20,829 
sanctions completed. Of these, how- 
ever, 17,721 are accounted for by 
gasoline rationing—currently the big- 
gest trouble spot for OPA enforce- 
ment. Food comes next, with 10,75 
sanctions. This doesn’t mean that 
grocers are less honest than other 
merchants, but simply that OPA, 


Cases, 


courts 
istrative 


ch wrgecs 


Von-Court Sanctions* 


Completed Pendiny Completed 
Food 
Meat & dairy prod- 
uct 510 
si4 


Groe erie 
Agricultural 
moditie 45 
Misc. food 162 
Total food , O31 


Apparel & I[nd’l Ma- 
terials 

Apparel 

Textiles & | 

Ind‘! mater 

Ind‘l mar 
Total any 

industrial 

terial 


Fuel & Consumers’ 
Goods: 
Gasoline rat 
Autom itive 
Heating fue! 

Const 


ning 


ipplies 


mom 
Total fuel & con- 
sumer goods 
Rent 
Services 


Miscellaneous 11,756 2 


Grand Total 45,189 2,182 3.681 


* Cumulative through Jan. 31, 1944 


OPA’s Enforcement Record 


Cintl Casea* 


conscious that food accounts for a 
large part of the average family’s ex- 
penditures, concentrates a propor- 
tionate amount of enforcement ac- 
tivity on it. 

Where it has been forced to take 
a case to court, OPA has almost 
always been the winner. Thus, of 
2,583 criminal suits settled up to 
Dec. 31, only 158 resulted in dis- 
missals or acquittals. Among the 
civil proceedings, OPA failed to get 
a favorable decision in only 71 out 
of 3,059 injunction suits; in only 
six out of 293 treble damage suits. 

A favorite enforcement device, not 
included in this table because OPA 
doesn’t give it the status of a “‘sanc- 
tion,” is the license warning notice— 
telling a business man that his license 
to do business will be suspended un- 
less he complies with OPA regula- 
tions. Up to Jan. 31, OPA had issued 
17,495 of these warnings. Also ex- 
cluded from the table are treble dam- 
age suits filed by consumers. 
Criminal Cases* Total Sanctiona* 
Pending Completed Pending Completed Pending 


,462 
667 


342 
103 


610 
250 


398 
179 
, 706 


268 R5 
1 16 
,129 546 


2,158 


ences a month and now refer a total 
of around 1,200 cases a month to en 
forcement. Not all of these originate 
with the assistants, of course—many are 
the results of direct consumer com- 
plaints. 

In Washington, D. C., a check last 
June of twelve selected food items 
showed that 16% were selling at above- 
ceiling prices. By January, price panel 
assistants had brought this down to 6%, 
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and in five areas which had the largest 
number of volunteer policemen, the fig- 
ure was 2%. 
e Checking the Middlemen—Today, 
OPA has more than 30,000 volunteer, 
unpaid assistants. On the basis of one 
assistant to every ten stores, it would 
take 60,000 to police the food field com- 
pletely, 280,000 to blanket the retail 
trade. 

Use of these volunteers has enabled 


OPA to concentrate its 
ment staff on middlemen 
facturers—and on the delib 
ers in all ranks of busin 
tage of snaring a wholesa 
ufacturer, as compared to 
course, is that it stops scoré 
violations instead of just or 
e The Toughest Nut—Th 
a case is being handled by 
forcement staff doesn’t m¢ 
years’ imprisonment is right 
corner. Last year, OPA’s 
forcement offices dealt wit 
violations through complia: 
ences and warning letters. O 
proportion of cases required 
tic action (table). comn 

When it comes to seriou Tt 
OPA’s trouble with any 
both in pricing and rationin; 
direct proportion to the scar 
ply and the urgency of con 
mand. Thus, OPA’s bigge 
problem is gasoline rationing 
@ Gangsters Muscle In—Big time ¢ 
inals, ex-bootleggers, membe1 
and narcotics rings, have stepped 
the gasoline racket with counterfeit 
stolen coupons, which cost the ulti 
buyer up to 50¢ a gallon. Fstims 
are that 15% of all C coupons are ¢ 
terfeit. 

Counterfeiting of coupons alone 
counts for a leakage of 1,500,000 2 
daily—or enough to boost A coup 
by 25%. Stolen coupons account { 
maybe a third this much. 

@ Distributors Assist—Use of central 
suing offices for coupons will preven 
thefts from ill-protected local rat 
boards. Substitution of strip coup 
for books, will do away with the | 
coupons which used to lie around at 
invite theft. 

Perhaps most important, bulk gas d 
tributors—persuaded by OPA that the 
industry was getting into the hands 
racketeers—are now cooperating in ke 
ing their filling station customers in line 
@ Can’t Keep Gas on Farms—Only ot! 
important source of gas leakage is : 
tions given farmers for off-the-highw: 
use in the form of five-gallon R ¢ 
pons. OPA got suspicious when the 
began to turn up in city filling stati 
in large quantities (a station near Colu! 
bus Circle in New York City did 
thriving business in R coupons). Fr 
now on, gas stations will have to be sp 
cially authorized to accept R coupoi 
e Other Troubles—There is some cou! 
terfeiting of sugar stamps—almost all ! 
or for bootleggers—and some count 
feiting of shoe stamps. Meat was a te! 
tific problem until OPA’s big enfose 
ment drive of last summer (coupled 
with dollar-and-cents ceiling prices). It 
is less troublesome now. 

With unrationed commodities (and 
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be spe 
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wth 1 med, too) trouble takes the 
form of price evasion. . 
Evasion Tricks—V iolations range from 
wtright on-the-side payments (“Joe will 
b around to collect at 5 o'clock”) to 
ich subtleties as one frequently prac- 
need in the sale of oranges when they 
were short last fall. Pnce regulations 
Jlow buyers a higher price for broken 
car lots than for car-lot sales. Sellers 
frequently forced big buyers (who ordi- 
narily buy mM car lots) to take half of 
everal car lots instead. The oranges, 
of course, would be delivered in solid 
car lots with no extra overhead. 

lie-in sales—forcing a buyer to take a 
hefty consignment of a surplus commod- 
ity to get a scarce one—are one of the 
commonest forms of price evasion. 
They may, or may not, be coupled 
with above-ceiling prices. Right now, 
any grocer that wants onions or apples 
is likely to have a potato glut on his 
hands. Later on, he may have to take 
onions to get potatoes. It all adds up to 
a headache for OPA. 


Squalls Ahead 


Concessions of NWLB to 
unaffiliated unions are rejected 
by Matthew Smith’s group. 
Others agree to talk it over. 


More trouble is ahead in the con- 
troversy over the rights of independent 
unions as a result of the refusal of the 
National War Labor Board to grant 
them representation on the full board. 
¢NWLB Viewpoint—The board re- 
fused on the ground that it was not 
practical to give the independents a 
seat—that there are too many of them— 
and that granting representation to one 
or two of them would not necessarily 
satisfy the rest. 

In the background, however, was the 

bitter opposition of both the A.F.L. and 
C.1.O., which just don’t want to give 
any additional recognition to the unaffil- 
iated groups. 
@ Decisions Cited—The board insisted 
that its labor members—now recruited 
in equal numbers from the A.F.L. and 
C1.O.—are public officials with the re- 
ponsibility of bringing to the board the 
point of view of all workers, irrespective 
of affiliation or union status. 

At a press conference, the board’s 
public members made much of the fact 
that the independent unionists could 
not cite any case involving unfairness to 
independent unions. 

@ Concessions Made—A few minor con- 
cessions were made. One provided for 
wider use of independent union mem- 
bers on the board’s subordinate panels, 
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OPA agents use ultraviolet rays to detect counterfeit gas ration stamps on 
paste-up sheets turned in by dealers. Under this light, the paper used for gen 
uine tickets fluoresces; the ordinary stock in fakes shows up darkly. 


as well as review and appeals committees. 

Another concession calls for establish 
ment of a liaison office to handle rela- 
tions between the board and unafhliated 
unions and to look after their cases. Both 
the C.I.O. and A.F.L. and the industry 
group already have such offices estab- 
lished for them by NWLB. 

e Probe Raids on Ranks—The board also 
agreed to do something about A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. affiliates taking advantage of 
the independents’ lack of representation 
to raid their ranks, but simultaneously 
warned that it also would look into 
boasting by independents that they were 
not bound by the national no-strike 
pledge to further organizational drives. 

The Confederated Unions of America 

(BW—Feb.12,'44,p.99) headed by Mat- 
thew Smith, militant secretary of the 
Mechanics Educational Society — of 
America, flatly rejected the board’s con- 
cessions: termed the whole affair ‘“‘an- 
other slap in the face.” 
e@ Some Unions Accept—The various in- 
dependent telephone unions claiming 
155,000 members, and the East Coast 
Alliance of Independent Shipyard 
Workers claiming 100,000 members, 
agreed to accept the board’s offers as a 
basis for further discussion. 

The C.U.A., which rejected the 
board’s proposition, claims to represent 
500,000 workers (BW—Mar.11°44,p99), 
but the board officially expressed doubt 
that it covered more than 200,000 
workers, including 50,000 in the 
M.E.S.A., its largest unit. 

e Disinterested—The board also pointed 
out that there were a number of very 
big independent unions which have 
made no claim for representation, in- 
cluding the United Mine Workers 
claiming 600,000 members; the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union with 70,000 


workers; and the Brewery Workers with 
67,000. 

However, the board did not point out 
that the I.T.U. has representation on 
its new spaper commission, that he 
Brewery Workers has depended on its 
past A.F.L. connections, and that John 
L.. Lewis’ United Mine Workers is pow 
erful enough to take care of itself. 


No Easing Off 


Army orders for steel 
shell shipping containers may 
keep mills at near-capacity pro- 
duction for balance of this year. 


Use of important stcel tonnage from 
recently mounting stockpiles, and con 
tinued near-capacity stecl industry op: 
ation for the balance of this year \ 
indicated this week when Army. ord 
nance began to use steel, in place of 
wood and paper, for artillery ammun 
tion shipping containers 

Another change by Army 
affecting the steel situation is adoption 
of steel containers, rather than fil 
and wood, for shell fuses. 

@ May Revise Outlook—If the steel con 
tainers, now in production on a limited 
procurement basis, meet expectations, 
the men in charge of their development 
estimate that the container program 
will take more steel than the autom 
bile industry was using in any on 

its best years. (In 1941, the automobile 
industry used 6,392,202 tons of finished 
steel, 10.7% of that year’s total pro 
duction). 

This indicates that those in the stccl 
industry who had looked for an easing 
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off in production, in the second or third 
quarter this year (unless there should 
be a general relaxation of government 
limitation orders), will have to change 
their calculations. ‘The rate of produc- 
tion this week was 99.1%. 

@ Shells in Tubes—The present method 
of packaging artillery ammunition is to 
encase each loaded shell in an individual 
fiber tube. For shipping these are assem- 
bled in threes with demountable clover- 
leaf ends and a full-length bolt fastener, 
then packed in a wooden box. 

The new method gives each loaded 
artillery shell one steel tube, and noth- 
ing else for protection during its trip 
to the front. Mortar shells, however, are 
packaged in multiple in larger steel 
contamers. The explosives are cradled 
against shock by wooden nose blocks, 
felt, cork, and GR-S rubber insulating 
pads. Seals consist of a gasket and pres- 
sure bolt assembly. 
© No Longer Critical—Steel has become 
a relatively less critical material than 
lumber and paper. This gave Army ord- 
nance an opportunity to develop steel 
containers that would stand the rigors 
of extended ocean transport and rough 
handling in the course of dumping sup- 
plies on contested beaches. Damage to 
wooden containers has made handling 
difficult. 

Ihe changeover involves a slight in- 
crease in shipping weight but produces 
some manpower economy by eliminat- 
ing present triple packaging methods. 
Workers in ordnance, lumber and fiber 
plants whose jobs are affected are ex- 
pected to be fully utilized in other war 
work, 


To Main Street 


Kansas City Southern’s 
control passes from New York 


to midwestern businessmen in 
territory the line serves. 


Control of the Kansas City Southern 
Ry. is being routed from Wall Street to 
Main Street. 

Switching of majority interest from 
New York to the territory that the rail- 
road serves was the objective of an ex- 
tensive stock-buying program which was 
revealed in Kansas City this week. Busi- 
nessmen there and in other important 
cities on the line have bought in heavily 
and will have an important part in the 
road's proposed executive reorganization. 
© Businessmen’s Idea—Kansas City ring- 
masters in these plans are one of the 
present directors, R. Crosby Kemper, 
president of the City National Bank & 
‘Trust Co.; one of the largest shippers on 
the line, Grant Stauffer, head of the 
Sinclair Coal Co. and affiliated organi- 
zations; and James J. Lynn, president 
of U.S. Epperson Underwriting Co. 

Also taking part in the “home town” 
stock aa, plan are businessmen at 
Dallas, Shreveport, Beaumont, Fort 
Smith, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. 
General offices of Kansas City Southern 
are in Kansas City, and those of its prin- 
cipal subsidiary, Louisiana & Arkansas 
Ry. Co., are in Shreveport. 

@ Expansion Aim—The lines operate 
from Kansas City southward through a 


rich agricultural area exten 
Orleans and Port Arthur. 

Expansion of existing i 
encouragement of new indi 
territory serviced are major 
midwestern stockholders, w! 
plans to sponsor further ag: 
velopment. 

@ Support on Board—The 

nant stockholder group is 

the support of several dire: 
road, including two who x 

large block of stock held by 
vestors. Kansas City Southe: 

at the turn of the century \ 
capital brought in by Arth 
Stilwell, one of the founders of 
company. 

@ Practical Benefits—Kansas ( 
ern’s acquisition of L.&A. in | 
some 850 miles of main line track ¢ 
K.C.S.’s 880 miles, provided te: 
facilities at New Orleans, as 
important freight connection 
Immediate practical benefits w: 

for freight increased material|; 
the line found a more substantial { 
cial footing. 

The L.&A. for a number of years ; 
vious had been tiedsin closely yy 
K.C.S. through the Couch interest 
The late Harvey C. Couch, Arkar 
utilities executive, was a dominant fg 
ure in both lines, and his brother 
Charles P. Couch, now is president 
L.&A. and chairman of the board 
the parent company. 

At the K.C.S. annual mecting 
Kansas City on May 9, plans of the mid 
western stockholder group are expect 
to be announced officially. 


In the Russo-German tug of war over Finland, muclt 
more is at stake than is evident on the surface. 

Finland wants to get out of the war. Russia’s main d: 
mands on the Finns are that they (1) intern the German 
forces, and (2) give the Soviet Union two strips of strat 
gic territory—one in the north, and one around Viipur 

Actually, the Axis has much more at stake in Finland 
than the possible loss of Nazi troops which, even now 
may be fleeing to Norway. 

Near Petsamo (No. I on map) is the only important 


nickel deposit in Europe. International Nickel Co. w: 
ready to begin big-scale mining there with newly-installed 
equipment when the war started. 

At Outokumpu (No. 2 on map) is the largest copper 
mine in northern Europe. With copper from Yugoslavia 
(already threatened by intensified guerilla warfare), I 
nish ores provide Hitler with the bulk of his suppl\ 

Finally, evacuation of Finland would threaten the flow 
of high-grade Swedish iron ore to Germany. If the Alli 
were to capture Narvik—normally the winter outlet be 
cause northern Baltic ports freeze—and open the rail route 
to Sweden, Stockholm would undoubtedly slash its trade 
with Germany in favor of more business with Britai:'. 
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ky Floodgate 


WPB restricts imports of 
est Indian beverage alcohol 
1943 levels. Distillers assail 
ban deal as straitjacket. 


Plans of West Indian sugar cane in- 
ests to flood the U. S. with beverage 
hol were blocked last week by WPB. 
¢ great American thirst must remain 
ited from that source. 
Deal With Cuba—In February, WPB 
soved an agreement for the U. S. to 
, nore than 60,000,000 gal. of Cuban 
xkstrap for war alcohol and to take 
to 20,000,000 gal. of industrial alky 
the island (BW—Feb.19'44,p7). 
In return, Cuba would be allowed to 
jin this year 14,300,000 proof gal. 
beverage alky, a provision which re- 
ited its exports to the 1943 level, and 
ltancously made certain that prices 
id not be bid up by dometic distil- 
sto a point where the alcohol would 
me prohibitively expensive. 
Limitations Extended—Last week in- 
y from other Caribbean producers 
4 put under the limitations. 
The WPB orders restricted Cuba as 
|| as competitors in Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Mexico and other 
ntries in the area. As in the case mi 
ba, these producers will only be al- 
* to send us during 1944 the 
unt shipped in 1943. 
Cr of Anguish—Last week's WPB 
der caused loud and emotional outcry 
ng all producers affected except the 
bans. ‘The latter met the anguished 
mds with the smirk of the cat that 
| just swallowed the canary. It was 
uted out that the restrictions cut 
uban shipments to about half the re- 
ent volume. However, 1943 was a year 
f tremendous sales and the Cubans 
new that Uncle Sam was not going to 
low this Niagara of beverage alcohol 
ontinue when there was an estimated 
100,000 gal. deficit in 1944 supplies 
fsorely needed industrial alcohol. They 
pected to have their 1944 beverage 
ota cut to below the 1943 figure. 
Straitjacket—As a major condition to 
hifting part of their beverage produc- 
n to industrial alcohol, the Cubans 
t the Foreign Economic Administra- 
i to agree that no beverage alcohol 
would be made by American distillers 
during the term of the contract. 
It is understood that the Cubans con- 
idered this provision definite. ~~ 
Ger, it is now reported that the U. 
State Dept. modified the language i 
ie arrangement to permit the possibil- 
tv of doubts and hence attack. 
U. S. distillers who learned of the 
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LAND ON SHIPS 


Rear Adm. E-morvy S, Land (right), the 
man who allocates shipping for the 
delivery of lend-lease materials, tells 
Rep. James P. Richards and other 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that the American mer 


chant fleet is now larger than those of 
all the other United Nations com 
bined. Testifving for extension of the 
lend-lease act, which expires June 50, 
the War Shipping Administrator also 
revealed last week that 42°) of all 
“drv” cargoes leaving American ports 
last vear were lend-lease shipments 


clause only within the past few days, are 
furious at what they. call the strait 
jacketing of their own market. ‘They 
have already begun a fight against it in 
Washington : ; 

@ The Joker—Just when other islands 
were preparing to move in, they 
nailed to the mast with allocations lim 
iting them to their 1943 figure. 

The catch is that while the Cuban 

quota was based on a year of good sales, 
that of the others rested on smaller 
bases. ‘Thus, Puerto Rico was all set to 
sell us 13,700,000 proof gal. during 
1944. It is claimed that the new rule 
permits Puerto Rico to deliver only 
6,000,000 gal. 
@ Complications—The situation is com 
plicated by the fact that Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands are American 
possessions. 

Puerto Rico interests have complained 
to Washington and a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Insular Af 
fairs has scheduled hearings on the sub- 
ject. Liquor distributors who resent the 
WPB chokedown also are registering 
kicks. Importers grumble that WPB 
exceeded its authority, interfered with 
treaty provisions, and they talk omi- 
nously of a court test. 

e@ WPB Confident—WPB isn’t worried. 
It claims to have plenty of flexibility in 
its war powers to cover the transactions. 

WPB also reminds the protesters that 
the Cuban deal was negotiated by Sid- 
ney Scheuer, of the Foreign Economic 


wert 


Administration, and that it had the 
blessing of the State Dept. 

@ Kills Seagram Plan—Announcement of 
the order squelches a scheme originated 
by Joseph Scagram & Sons, for relieving 
the panting liquor consumer, The com 
pany suggested that U.S. distillers buy 
up Cuba’s entire exportable surplus 
(about 50,000,000 gal. of 190 proof 
alcohol) at 80¢ a gal. They proposed 
turning over this sugar cane alcohol to 
the government at 50¢ a gal. in return 
for 35,000,000 gal. of stockpile grain 
alcohol for which they would pay the 
government price of about 90¢ (PEA 
agreed to pay the Cubans 65¢). 

@ Plan Analyzed—Last week's order in 
dicates that the government has com 
pleted its own arrangements, explains 
the official silence which met the Sea 
gram plan. 

While the Seagram scheme was made 
in behalf of the entire liquor industry, 
it was not altogether unselfish. 

The company is primarily a maker 
of blends, is badly in need of alcoho! to 
stretch out its straight whisky stocks 
Rival companies would have taken ad 
vantage of the trade had Seagram been 
able to put it across. ‘The publicity does 
cam goodwill for Seagram from the 
liquor trade, and consumers are glad to 
note that Seagram is in there pitching 
for them. 

e “Holiday” Fight Persists—The Carib 
bean arrangements will not still the 
plaintive and persistent cry for a “holi- 
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day’ during which American distillers 
would be allowed to make whisky and 
bevcrage al ohol 

[he move received a boost last week 
from Sen. Pat McCarran, of Nevada, of 
a subcommittee investigating the liquor 
industry 

McCarran came out strongly for the 
holiday, hoped his committee would be 


WPB 


to convince 


Sift Patent Deal 


Antitrust division looks 
over immunities from litigation 
given to refiners licensed by 
Universal Oil Products Co. 


abk 


Possibility of antitrust action which 
might affect the operations of little re 
fineries as well as major oil companies 
was raised this week in a quiet investiga 
tion of oil refining patents by Dept. of 
Justice agents 
@ Litigation Immunities—In line with 
their policy to check important inter 
company agreements, antitrust division 
lawyers have been investigating immun- 
ities from patent litigation that are 
granted to refiners licensed by Universal 
Oil Products Co. of New York and Chi- 
cago 

Universal owns petroleum cracking 
process patents widely used in the in- 
dustry. Its licensees include about 150 


refining companies having 200 
units in this country and abroad. Most 
of these licensees are small independents. 
Ihe patent rights they purchase from 
Universal include insurance against liti 
gation, and possible liquidation, through 
patent infringement suits that might be 
possible under competing patents owned 
by the major companies and larger in 
dependents. 


some 


@ 3 Oil Firms Bought Stock—In 1931, 


Universal sold its voting stock to threc 
large oil companies: Shell, which bought 
100 shares; Standard of California, 664 
shares; and Atlantic, 334 shares. The 
deal was reported to involve payment by 
these companies of about $25,000,000. 
Subsequently other large oil compan 
ies which had made parallel and com 
peting developments in refinery proc 
esses agreed to grant Universal immun 
ities from patent litigation that could 
be extended to Universal licensees. 
@ Gave Promissory Notes—In payment 
for such assurances, the other patent 
holders, including Jersey Standard, 
Standard of Indiana, ‘Texaco, Socony 
Vacuum, Consolidated, Gulf, and Phil 
lips, received promissory notes for 
amounts that varied according to the 
estimated value of their patents. 
According to Universal executives, 
Shell, California Standard, and Atlantic 
have refrained from taking part in man- 
agement of Universal, whose president, 
H. J. Halle, had been chief executive of 
the company for several years before the 
transfer in ownership. 


DEAD MAN’S DEED 


Prohibitionist views of a man long 
dead are tving up a housing project 
for vital war workers at Clinton, Tenn. 
Men 


hand to build 76 homes; the catch is 


and materials (above) are on 
one clause in the property deed. Un- 
der the title drawn up by Gen. Clin- 


ton B. Fisk, Prohibition candidate for 
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president in 1888, the land reverts to 
its original owners or their heirs “if 
intoxicating liquor is made, stored, or 
sold on the property.” Since he can't 
guarantee dry tenants, the contractor 
has stopped work and is attempting 
to get a waiver from the heirs—thus 
far unsuccessfully. Clinton, mean- 
while, is staggering under a wartime 
population increase of 36%. 


REA on the Pan 


Acquisition of 
utility properties is a 
of attack. But rural ele 


will survive in any cas: 


Rural | 
Administration has been « 
Congress. A Senate commit 
into the messy internal sit 
past five years and, under t! 
a presidential aide (Jonat! 
for contempt of the Senat« 
to light the unsuccessful \\ 
effort to force the resignat 
Administrator Harry Slatter 
10°43,p27). 
@ He Snagged a Scheme-| ast gy, 
Slattery threw a monkey wrench 
the plans of a Washington lobb 
REA co-ops to organize two mutu 
surance companies which were to y 
all imsurance on _ co-op _ proper 
Blocked by Slattery, the lobby put 
pressure campaign for his job, and 
Senate investigation is the result of 
lobby’s violent attacks on Slattey 
administration of REA 

Rep. Lyle Boren, of Oklahoma, } 
pounced upon one of REA’s pring 
activities—its program for the acquisit 
of existing private utility properti 
and expects, when the REA app: 
tion bill reaches the floor soon, to; 
up a real fight to prohibit the 
loan funds for acquisitions 
@ Won't Be Scuttled—No matte: 
the attacks, REA will not b 
The more belligerent of Washingt 
public power cult see in every inf 
that REA is less than perfect 
cipient attempt to kill the rural « 
fication program. 

his ready complaint, if it be 
is less than realistic. REA has br 
electricity to scores of rural area 
big scale; the farmers want « 
at a reasonable price; and REA h 
the farm vote (in the field and 
halls of Congr t 
comings 
@ Sired by Norris—REA started 
1935 under an executive order, fin 
by a grant from the President 
check fund. A year later, the bri 
REA act was passed, authorizin 
priations ranging from $40,00) 
$100,000.000 low interest | 
grant money annually for ten y 
act was fathered by the late for 
George W. Norris, then fresh { 
triumph in establishing the T\ 
Valley Authority. 

REA’s first administrator was \ 
Llewellyn Cooke, a socially « 
civil engineer whose first idea 


For weeks the 


despite 
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WHEREVER THEY FIGHT 


To make our armies, in action all over the globe, 
the best fed of a// armies is the tough task of the 
Army Service Forces. It calls for an infinite amount 
of patient, precise planning. 


In army planning, men and foods are translated into 
figures. Figuring apportions those foods to the men, 
wherever they are, in scientifically balanced rations. 
The fighting trim of our fighting men depends on facts 
and figures and figuring. 
Norden Bombsights Thousands of Burroughs adding, calculating and 
Years of experience in precision manufacturing accounting machines are now engaged in figuring 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver k vital he : . S B hs achines 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most work vital to the Wass just as urrougns machines 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare were used in peacetime —to save time and manpower 
New figuring and accounting machines are also by expediting work, contributing to accuracy. 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, y P & a 8 y 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board 


=== Burroughs 


AGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 


READING-PRATT & CADY ANSWERS A QUESTION: | lend the money availab 


to private utilities whicl 
Bes prospect of financial ret 
la- > thin farm population. Th 
TYPE 4 | unimpressed with Cooke 
gLoBe because they saw the 
FOR - 
waives RVICE taking federal subsidy 
UNG SERVICE same time they were fight 
7. Utility Holding Compan 
possibly also because thx 
| effects that subsidized rus 
have upon their urban rate 
@ Funds Recalled—In any 
| few million dollars were ta 
| in short order, the Presi 
| the funds and REA got it 
| Congress when the Act 
Ihereafter, under Cooke, 1 
| in 1937, and then under Jo! 
| REA seized upon the farm 
operative as the most likeh 
Phe agency and its co-o; 
| of course, in rural areas not elect 
| because companies couldn't make ¢ 
| pay But there have been 
| scrambles between private 
and the co-ops, plenty of rate cuts 
“spite lines”—hastily constructed 
| cuits which took the heart out of 
territory eyed by a co-op, leaving 
the unamortizable fringes 
(he fight raged through the ] 


thirties, culminating in south-cer 


qnnorl 


pit 


Pennsylvania's seriocomic “‘batt] 
posthole s” or “second battl 
burg,” in which farmer co-op m 
| followed a utilitv line crew 
digging postholes, filling then 
fast as the crew moved to 
tion 
@ Line Costs Slashed—RIA’ 
saders cut line costs from the t 
$1,500 to $2,000 a mile to 
$700, a necessity if lines 
populated areas were to pa\ lr 
veloped other cost-cutting strat 
some their own ideas, some 
—WHEN TO USE A GATE OR A GLOBE VALVE oe yy ee 


kept moving forward, buildin 


time 5,000 miles of line weekly. | 


A gate valve gives either a wide open flow or a complete shut-off. A July 1, it had energized 381,747 
globe throttles the flow from a torrent to a trickle. e It’s easy to tell the of line in 805 systems serving | 
two valves apart. The body of a gate is tall and narrow while the body Customers 


: Some of REA’s current troub! 
of a globe is rounded and pot-bellied. e A full line of these and other 


their root in the development 
valves is manufactured by the Reading-Pratt & Cady Division of acquisition program. The REA 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. e Many other basic products vides that REA may lend 


“construction and operation of 


+ 


are manufactured by other divisions of this company- ‘seis aihéaaie, elaahale aiaai 
ehlilin | oo is, \ \ » 


products essential in peace, vital in war. e Keep asking for distribution lines. and svstems { 


Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves. furnishing of electric energy 
in rural areas who are not 
tral station services.” It def 
irecas as those outside municiy 
ter than 1,500 population. It1 


+ 
t 


cen 
In Business for Your Safety 
PTCaAT 


— specifically authorizes nor 5] 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. prohibits purchases of existing 


Pa , e Divested Properties Boug)t- 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT * In Canada—D Chain Company, Ltd. icquisition program started on 
In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. * Aircraft Controls, sia . progr. : : 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, scale but expanded rapidly as th 
Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence | 
and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes. | 24 Business Week @ March 18, !9 


TO EMPLOYERS: 


DOCTORS know that Tuber- 
culosis often increasesin 
time of prolonged warfare 
The message on this page 
may help your employees 
forearm themselves with the 
facts about this dangerous 
disease. 
On request, Metropolitan 
will send you enlarged cop- 
ies for posting on plant or 
office bulletin boards. 


Who'd guess he'd be fighting Tuberculosis—instead of Japs? 


pare guessed Bob would be 
turned down. A strong, healthy 
boy like that! 

But the eye of the X-ray saw what 
human eyes could not see—that Bob 
had early tuberculosis. Luckily, with 
the help of a sanatorium he will al- 
most certainly be cured. 

What is true of Bob is true of thou- 
sands who have tuberculosis — many 
don’t even suspect it. Yet every tubercu- 
lous person may be a danger to his 
family, his associates, himself. 

= Tuberculosis is 

contagious. lhe 

crowded living and 

working conditions 

of wartime are par- 

ticularly favorable 

for spreading the germs. Tuberculosis 

germs find easier victims when general 

health is low because of overwork, im- 

proper sleeping and eating habits, or 

the strain of war. The best precaution 

is keeping fit, plus regular physical exams- 
nations including chest X-rays. 


An X-ray of your chest can detect 
before other 
become apparent—often before it be- 


comes contagious. 2 


tuberculosis symptoms 


The usual symp- 
toms — a persistent 
cough, chest pains, 
blood-streaked spu- 
tum may 
very late. Then cure is slow and difh- 
cult. Loss of weight, touches of indi- 
gestion, a constant tired feeling may 
mean tuberculosis. 


come 


Unfortunately, 

State health depart- 

ments and tubercu- 

losis sanatoriums 

report that some 

patients are forsak- 
ing health institutions for jobs in war- 
time industry — thus gambling away 
their chances of recovery, and expos- 
ing others to infection. 


Tuberculosis is dangerous to all 
ages, but particularly to young adults. 
Girls in their teens or early twenties 


should be especially alert to the dan- 
ger, doubly so if working long hours. 
Elderly people with coughs, “bronchi- 
tis,” or “asthma” may have the dis- 
ease. If you or members of your family 
have been in contact with a tubercu- 
lous person, see your doctor. 
Remember that tuberculosis can 
usually be cured —if discovered carly. 
Tremendous progress has been made. 
Thirty years ago the death rate among 
wage-earning families was 220 per hun- 
dred thousand people. Today it is about 
40—less than one fifth as much 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
. “ie 
Frederick H. Ecker, ee) 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MapIsON AveE., New York 10,N.Y. 


TO EXECUTIVES 
RESPONSIBLE 


FOR POST-WAR 


PRODUCTS 


* 


If your company plans the manu- 


facture of any apparatus for the 


| manufacture, processing or pack- 
| aging of products which are 
affected by mold or bacterial 
contamination, we believe that 
you should consider the use of 
protective ultra-violet bacteri- 


cidal radiation, 


Important new developments 
have been made in Westinghouse 
Sterilamps which have greatly 
expanded their fields of applica- 


tion and use. 
* 


We are prepared to offer com- 
plete engineering help in adapt- 
ing Sterilamps to your particular 


products and we suggest that 
you ask for complete informa- 
tion so that bactericidal ultra- 
violet radiation can be incorpo- 


rated in your early planning. 


STERILAMP 
Sales Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


* 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 cities 


-.. offices everywhere 
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CATPOWER AT WORK 


Even the construction crew’s mascot 
mouser does its share of the work on 
Washington State’s huge Grand Cou- 
Iee Dam project. Confronted with the 
task of stringing 500 ft. of cable 


Aa~ 
‘ 


through a 24-in. winding drain | 
engineers gave tabby the job. | 
tied string around its neck and en 
aged the cat with blasts of compr 


air to tow it through the drain 


string was used to pull a rope throw 


and the rope to pull the cab! 


sentence” clause of the holding com 
pany law began to be enforced about 
1938 after several years in the courts. 
REA, with well-nigh unlimited funds, 
could afford to buy divested properties 
without great haggling over price. 
Some utility men insist today that 
REA is simply one-third of a long-term 
triple-envelopment maneuver by the 
public ownership faction aimed at ulti- 
mate nationalization of electric power: 
(1) The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, they argue, uses the holding 
company law to break up huge holding 
companies, not so much to protect the 


| investor but to cut power systems down 


to a size in which they can be more 
easily taken over by municipalities, co- 
operatives, federal systems, and state 
power authorities. 

(2) REA, according to this thinking, 
has been assigned the task of building 
up the countryside, thus keeping private 
companies out of their only remaining 
field for real physical expansion. REA 
also has, they say, the duty of snapping 
up such privately owned systems as may 
become available, further eliminating 
private ow nership by attrition. 

(3) The deadly circle is closed, the ar- 


gument runs, by the huge federal 
opments like the ‘Tennessee Vall 
thority in the Southeast, 
Northern California, Boulde: 


zona, Bonneville and the Umatilla | 
ect on the lower Columbia River, G 
Coulee in Washington, and the $ 
west Power Administration in Arka 
Oklahoma, and Texas. These syste: 
to bite off whole areas for public ow 


ship as did TVA 


@ New Life—The war cut off ma 
for new REA lines, but it gav 
agency's acquisition program new 


With plenty of money, no mat 


spend it on, and SEC stubbom 


sisting that the war must not halt 


death sentence activities 


“power trust,’”” REA had nothing t 


but buy properties. 


REA itself helped spend the ! 
by ruling that when an existing 
tem is purchased, it must be enlarge 


by new construction (when m 


again become available) in an amow' 


at least equal to the cost of the a 
tion. 


@ Skepticism Voiced—Certain congt 
men, notably Rep. Everett M Dirl 


of Illinois, became skeptical ab 


Shast 


against ! 
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“Trading secrets” is a vastly different proposition from the trade secret. Too frequently 
the two are confused with each other. Men withhold ideas with the notion that they are 
keeping something in the dark to their own advantage. Almost as frequently, they 
awaken some fine morning to find that the World has known about their bright idea o1 
dark problem all the time they were keeping it a deep mystery. There is no profit in that 


But when men get together “trading secrets,” there is a different story to tell, 
& & & ; 
* thinking—“2 plus 2 equals 5” 


Swapping ideas, posing problems leads to synergistic 
*Synergism—« —thinking that yields a net result far greater than the sum total of the ideas expressed. 
crewing habit in Ameri- Men have plenty to gain in “trading secrets” that yield better methods, greater output, 
can industry. Men bring : 

problems and ideas to- 
gether so that minds 
“‘click’’ to produce a 
result far greater than — : . : Pig: 
the sum of ideas ex- Finishes are tools of production and it takes the right finish plus “know-how” in 
pressed. So to speak, they application to give protection, appearance and “mileage.” Higher first costs often 


? ? > at i . - * . . se 
mete 2 plus 2 oquel 5. mean lower costs of final finish. For every finishing problem there ts a Zapon finish- 


lowered costs, greater rains for yroducer and consumer alike. Ask the war materiel 
producer. He know Ss. 


“Trading secrets”’ pays dividends when it comes to the use of industrial finishes. 


lacquer, enamel, varnish or synthetic—and with it goes a Zapon method of application, 


The Zapon Division is but one of the units of Atlas Powder 
Company. Atlas representatives daily are trading secrets for such 
diversified products as industrial finishes, synthetic leathers, ex- 
plosives, activated carbons and processing chemicals; all devoted to 
the development of finer products at lower cost. Consult us. 


nag s i © a a POWDER COMPANY 
ood TLAS : 2 @ . 4 WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
| Offices in Principal Cities 


ee : : abel aaa ase ; as 
trial Explosives « Industrial Finishes * Coated Fabrics « Acids 
«Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals *« Ordnance Materiel . : 
Copyright 1944, Allas Powder Company 


Cc. P. CLARE 


CHICAGS 


WHEN YOU NEED ‘> 
UTMOST PRECISION, »;" 


~ONAS 
LET CLARE we Nt 
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“Custom-Build Your RELAY 


When you have an unusual relay problem requiring 
utmost precision and greater flexibility than the ordi- 
nary telephone-type relay can give you, it is time to 


call on Clare. 


Our engineers can “custom-build” a relay to meet 
practically any modern relay requirement. The precise 
workmanship of all Clare Relays provides unusually 
fine adjustment. Careful design and use of the finest 


materials available insure rugged dependability. 


Difficult relay problems are solved by “‘custom-build- 
ing’’ which makes possible a wide range of contact 
ratings, a choice of five different contact forms or any 
combination thereof, coil windings to match the cir- 
cuit and application, contact closure sequence and 
desired contact pressures to meet the requirements of 


your specifications. 


Send us a print showing your requirements and let our 


“ 


engineers “custom-build”’ a relay to meet your needs. 
Ask for the Clare catalog and data book. C. P. Clare 
& Co., 4719 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago (30), Illinois. 
Sales engineers in all principal cities. Cable address: 
CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


purchase of town and ci 
When the congressmen ra 
tion of legality, REA g 
by an Agriculture Dept. s ina 
argued that “to construct ities 
“to purchase.” Comptrolle: G exten 
say Warren also conclu next 
REA administrator might foote 
funds for an acquisition The | 
wanted to. + for 
These opinions led to B 7. 
attack. He claims that the « ms t 
under which they were is ‘onden' 
| them legally worthless, Lae 
demanded that the use of REA ; e pr 
for acquisitions be prohibit At | 
@ Narrow the Market—Bore:, \ eb 
his plan succeeds, embarrass S!'( ils. 
has thus far defeated his att 
| wartime “death sentence 


| While the prevention of acquisitio; 
| REA would not halt SEC 
| orders, it would remove 

best customers for such divested ; 
| erties. 

The Senate subcommitte: 

| culture, investigating politi 
in REA, has compiled a record 
might justify the belief that it is t 
to embarrass the President | 
particularly since Chairman | 
Smith was among the target 
President’s 1938 “purge.” 
e Making a Name?—Some sce ¢! 


vestigation as having been taker oatd 
| by its shrewd counsel, Carroll B ita 
| former Maine congressman nov ares | 
| ticing in Washington, as a m vent 
| making a name for himself. Othe: Re' 


in it an attempt by the Alumi 


| Co. of America to best its copper uld 
| pany competitors in the conductor! uch 
| ness, for much of the record jon | 
| concerns an alleged conspiracy wit W 
| REA to force the use of copper ansi 
ductor exclusively. resou 
Committee members insist the ns 
only trying to straighten out an inten ir 
cine feud in REA. str 
@To Restore Independence—\{qptagg 
people agree that the investigation stn 


angled, among other things, at ¢ 

REA out of the Agriculture Dept 

back to independent status. 
Some would like to see the 


os . ) 
kill the National Rural Electric ( P, 
operative Assn., an organization of RI \gjnow 
co-ops, which is accused of prop st 


that co-ops pledge—without collate: 
their funds to finance two 
insurance companies chartered 
N.R.E.C.A. (BW —Jul.10°43,p27 
@ Hint from the House—But if anvo 
expects to see rural electrification ki! 
off by the Senate investigatior 
House’s recent speedy action 
Pace bill amending the REA act 
with other parts of the organic A 
ture Dept. act, will be disappointing 
The Pace bill removed, in so d 
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that apparently few members 

hat they were voting for, the 

on in the REA act which would 
eminate its life on June 30, 1946. 
‘sities which had ideas about fighting 
extension of REA’s life when it came 
xt year or in 1946 were caught 


“The Pace bill, however, probably will 
+ for a while in the Senate Agricul- 
xe Committee, members of which 
ems to favor restoring REA to inde 
endent status. Standing alone, legis- 
tion reestablishing REA’s independ- 
nce probably would be vetoed, but it 
ight become law if written into the 
ace bill, which embraces many pro- 


sals. 


ARE PLAN ABANDONED 


he harassed transit industry, stag- 


nother hope of solving some of its 
yoblems when the city-owned Cleve- 
nd Transit System abandoned an ex- 
erimental fare structure designed to 
omote off-peak riding, thus using 
ewer vehicles. 

A weekly pass (costing $1.25 for un- 
imited riding), adopted during the de- 
ression, had become popular with 
‘Jeveland riders. Last week the transit 
ard canceled the pass sales and tried 
it a schedule of 10¢ cash or 84¢ ticket 


aes in rush hours, 5¢ in midday and | 


PyeniNngs. 

Revenue dropped $4,000 a day, and 
he board hurriedly decided the system 
ould better stand rush-hour strain than 
uch a revenue loss, although a reduc- 
jon in peak-hour riding resulted. 

With the experiment ended, the 
ransit system falls back on the one 
resource depended on by traction sys- 
ems in most cities—stronger appeals by 
var transportation committees to in- 
lustry and business establishments to 
tagger hours of opening and closing—to 
listribute peak loads over longer inter- 


als, 


HEARING AID DRIVE 


Prewar manufacturers of hearing aids, 


now facing the prospect of increased | 


(BW—Mar.4'44, | 


postwar competition 
p25), are tightening their lines. As evi- 
dence, the pioneer Western Electric Co. 
strenuously denying that its heavy in- 
crests in other types of production 
might lead it to let up on hearing-aid 
ales if that field became crowded. ‘The 
‘company says that it is making every ef- 
et to meet the present demand for 
hearing-aid instruments, consistent with 
's war production, and that the aggres- 
‘we development of this business will be 
's continuing policy. 
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‘On time-/cal/ this another 
Monroe triumph F 


Business offices everywhere find 
the constantly increasing volume 
of figures and records a staggering 
load in the face of critical person- 
nel shortage. Helping to get this 
essential work out on time—ready 
when needed, accurate — is the 
job of Monroe machines and the 
Monroe organization. 

Payroll calculations and records, 
statistics and special reports, in- 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


A timely example of Monroe’s 
special wartime service is the 
new book — 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 
PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 


Ask the nearest Monroe Branch 
for a copy...or write to Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


¢—# 
| eA 


voices, costs and inventory records, 
posting and accounting procedures 
—these are the life blood of busi- 
ness and Monroe renders invalu- 
able service in speeding up and 
simplifying this work. 

Call the nearby Monroe branch. 
Our representative will explain 
the availability of Monroe Calcu- 
lating, Listing and Accounting Ma- 
chines under the existing condi- 
tions. His counsel and experience 
will be helpful in suggesting short 
cuts and methods to save vitally 
precious hours. 

Ask about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Canal Job Revived 


WPB releases steel for 


irrigation project in California 
designed to add 20,000 acres 
to Coachella Valley farmlands. 


In December, 1941, a few weeks after 

Pearl Harbor, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of Interior, 
found that it couldn’t deliver the steel 
and other materials needed for construc- 
tion of the 28-mile branch of the All- 
American Canal north from the Im- 
perial Valley of California to the 100,- 
000-acre Coachella Valley (BW—Feb. 
28'42,p28). 
e Work Starts in May—Contract for 
construction of the irrigation canal had 
been signed but before the first shovel 
of earth was moved the bureau canceled 
the agreement. During the past two 
years Coachella farmers (whose irrigated 
crops are worth about $900 an acre) 
have been fighting to get the contract 
“off the ground.” 

Early in May, the giant draglines 
will start work on the earth removal 
job for the Coachella.branch as a re- 
sult of a new contract signed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and Coachella 


farmers are rejoicing in their victory. 
@ $4,000,000 Crop—The Coachella 
farmers convinced the War Food Ad- 
ministration that present food produc- 
tion in the valley is endangered by a 
drop in the underground water table 
caused by many years of pumping for 
irrigation and that some 20,000 arid 
but potentially fertile acres would be 
added by the canal to the valley’s pro- 
ducing area. So WFA backed the farm- 
ers’ plea to the WPB. 

Easing of the steel situation and 
growing anxiety about food supplies 
gave the final push to WPB’s decision. 

Through WFA the farmers presented 
estimates showing that 400 tons of steel 
were needed for the canal project and 
that crops on the 20,000 arid acres 
would be worth a minimum of $4,000,- 
000. On this basis each ton of steel 
should produce $10,000 worth of food. 
@ Pledge on Labor—The War Man- 
power Commission has exacted an agree- 
ment that not more than 185 men shall 
be employed at any one time on the 
project, and that the crops which are to 
be grown on the lands newly brought 
under water shall be certified as most 
necessary by WFA. 

It is understood that at least half, 
and perhaps all, of the new lands will 
be sowed to alfalfa since dairy feed is 
the most crucial shortage in the area. 


WATER PROBLEM OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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Water Wrancle 


California to continue fey, 
ing over Colorado rights, 3 
fight develops over rive: treaty 
with Mexico. 


California is going to keep right 
feuding over Colorado Ri 
tights, despite the federal go\ 
recent agreement on that sul 
Arizona (BW—FKeb.19'44,p31 
e@ Senate Hearing—California 
have had a 16-year-quarrel with Arizon, 
are loading up their best blunderbusy 
with engineering and political arzumen: 
to shoot at a proposed U. S. treaty grang. 
ing Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of Cop. 
rado river water (map). The treaty ; 
scheduled to come up for hearing g betos re 
the Senate Foreign Relations Comp 
tee late this month or early in ip. 

The proposed treaty covers thie rig! 

of the United States and Mexico in th: 
Colorado, the Rio Grande, and the 1. 
juana Rivers. 
e@ Good Neighbor Device—Angry (C,j. 
fornians have not yet publicly con 
tended that the treaty is a new Admi.. 
istration device to bolster the Avil 
Camacho regime in Mexico by a gi 
of guaranteed water in perpetuity at the 
expense of California. 

But many of them do claim that the 
Administration hooked the water right 
in the Rio Grande to the long-disputed 
problem of Colorado River rights pno- 
cipally to enlist support for the pr 
by the Foreign Relations Committee's 
chairman, Senator Tom Connally, ‘Tex: 
Democrat, whose farmer constituent 
along the Rio Grande would beneft 
from water diverted for irrigation pur 
poses. 

The scrap began several months ago 
when officials of the U. S. State Dept 
met in Salt Lake City with represent: 
tives of the seven states benefiting f 
Colorado River waters. The State Dept 
tried to get immediate consent to 3 
treaty which would give 3,000,000 acre 
feet to Mexico. The government argued 
that such a pact was urgent for reas 
of international relations. But the 1 
mediate resistance to that was so great 
that a bitter conflict, rather than a 
treaty, came out of the conference 
@A Horse Trade?—Californians argue 
that whereas the waters of the Color ado, 
which are used by the farmers of Upp 
Sonora and Baja California, have the 
origin entirely in the United Stat 
waters of the Rio Grande (called 
Rio Bravo in Mexico) originate most! 
in the mountains of Mexico (althoug 
the river rises in the U. S.) and are ' 
primarily by growers on the Texa 


4} 
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“Simplified Printmaking’ —explained 


Acomparison will help do this quickly. 


You probably are familiar with blue- 
printing—with its water and potash 
baths, driers, plumbing connections, and 
multiple controls. 


In an Ozalid machine all of these are 
ciminated. Printmaking is simplified. 
You turn out whiteprints of your engi- 
neering drawings, charts, letters in one 
continuous operation which incorporates 
EXPOSURE and DRY DEVELOPMENT. 

OzaLiD Dry DEVELOPMENT is the 
big difference when you compare proc- 
esses, 

It is responsible for the exclusive 
“printmaking extras” you receive... for 
compact machine design ... and the fact 
that the operator can be you or anyone. 


Facts About 
“Simplified Printmaking”: 


1. You can use a complete line of pa- 
pers, cloths, and foils—an impossibility 
with “wet” or “semi-dry” methods. 


With Ozalid you can produce prints hav- 
ing black, blue, or maroon lines on a 
white background. 

You can make transparent duplicates 
which may be used . . . in place of valu- 
able originals in subsequent print pro- 
duction ...or by draftsmen to save time 
when making design changes. 

And you can reclaim soiled or worn 
originals by making foil duplicates. 


2. You process all Ozalid materials in 
the same manner. No solutions to 
change. No “stops” in production. 


3. You can use cut sheets as well as roll 
stock ...thus you can eliminate trim- 
ming waste by ordering materials the 


size of your originals. 


How to Save Time, Labor, 
and Materials 


If you have already installed expensive 
blueprinting equipment, you can add an 
Ozalid Dry Developing unit which, when 
used with your present printer, will give 
you all of Ozalid’s advantages. 


If you’re being slowed down by inade- 
quate equipment, order an Ozalid White- 
print machine. There’s one for every pro- 
duction requirement. You can rely on it 
for all your printmaking. 


Write for catalog and samples of Oza- 
lid whiteprints today. 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
Johnson City, New York 


OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


Doc. Stechotrap 


REDUCES THE “WASTE-LINE” 


ALL ALONG THE “SHIPPING-LINE” 


Are your shipping packs physi- 
cally fit?—or are they over- 
weight — possibly wasteful in 
packing materials and excess 
freight?—Are they an easy prey 
to every-day shipping hazards? 
Let Doc. Steelstrap, who sym- 
bolizes Acme’s complete ship- 
ping service, give your packing 
practices a complete “check-up” 
—advise you as to the possibili- 
ties of “waste-line” reduction. 
To the right you may see two 
actual cases of results follow- 
ing Doc. Steelstrap’s diagnosis. 
Write for our technical advice 
—there is no obligation. 


AUME STEEL CUMPANY 


8 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OLD WAY 


ACME WAY 


42% 
savings 


= ] OLD WAY 


ACME WAY 
33% 
less in cost 
less weight = 


Sen 


| ers contend that every acre irrigat 

| Mexico means one that will go wit 
| water in the United States, that 
| water goes to supply crops which 


| anteed” obligations to Mexico. 


of the river (BW—Jan.22’44 
many observers, it seemed 
horse trade for the United Stat. ; 
water from the Colorado to \j 
while accepting water via 
Grande from Mexico. But tl 
nians assert this is over-simplit 
the problem. 

By the terms of the agreen 
mitted to the Senate on Feb. 
gets one-third of the flow from th 
Mexican tributaries of the Rio Grang 
above the Alamo River provided th 
shall never be less than 350, 
feet a year as an average in 
cycles and also a share of all ot flows 
into the main channel of tlic Rij 
Grande. 

@ Water From Canal—By the t 
ative to California and the So 
Mexico is to get “a minimum quantit 
of 1,500,000 acre-feet each year’ fr 
the Colorado and a maximum of 1,7 
000. Mexico further gets 500,( 

feet of this water through the U. S.-b 
All-American Canal until 1958 


| that 375,000 acre-feet. 


a diversion dam (needed to ra 


Mexico gets the further right to | 


water level so that it will flow | 
ity into the irrigation canals) as we 
the right to build a temporary vy 
this same purpose. 

Mexico is also to secure the benefit 
of a regulating dam, known as the Da 


Dam, which, by the terms of the treat 
is to be built at U.S. expense in B 
Head Canyon in the Colorado. The 
administration is to be under the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission 
© To Study Problem—The treaty is i 
conclusive relative to the ‘li 
merely proposing that its problem 
studied by the commission. However 
this adds fuel to the fires of the treat 
critics. The Tijuana could serve nec 
San Diego if a dam site (half in Mexic 
half in California) were used. 
Because of the enormous warti! 
growth of San Diego, the technical, 
distinct from the political, need for 
dam in this region is said by California 
to be more urgent than is either of the 
other major provisions of the treaty 
Such farming as there has been in t! 
Colorado basin below the border |! 
been largely dependent upon Amc 
works, the last and most important 0! 
which is Boulder Dam. American far 


compete in American markets, that the 
guarantee means that American fat 
groves will be allowed to die in bad 
while the commission fulfills its “ 


e Potent Arguments—But the a 
farmers by no means swing the 1 
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What good is it ? The traditional American steak 


is more than something to eat. Steak stands for 


freedom! 
It stands for the PLUS things of American life. It 


stands for square meals, comfortable homes, and 
happy families, good health and fair play. In many 
ways it symbolizes America—the land of opportu- 
nity—the land of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom—where any man can enjoy the better things in 
life, if he makes up his mind to it. 

The Gulf South continues to cherish this system 
because this Way of Life, alone, holds out for all of 
America the promise of a glorious future and a free, 


contented people. 
THE 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MAN- 
POWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 


throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana- 


Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi- 
Copr. - 1944 United Gas Pipe Line Co. 


Built in 25 days 


HE Destroyer Escort Reynolds 
i as built in this incredible time. 
She is a powerful fighting unit with 
plenty of firepower. Her K-guns 
toss 300 |b. depth charges that make 
anywhere within a hundred yards 
a death trap for submarines. 

The Reynolds is equipped with 
Ashcroft Gauges to indicate pres- 
sures of steam, water and air. Fight- 
ing ships, transports, cargo vessels 
and submarines depend upon the 
enduring accuracy of Ashcroft 
Gauges. 

These gauges fly with our planes 
of all kinds and are used in almost 
every war industry. 

In all our go-odd years we have 
never made more or better gauges. 
Ash- 


croft Gauges will emerge with a 


And when the war is finished, 


new, still higher point of leadership. 

Whenever you need pressure 
gauges for any type of work, spec- 
ify “Ashcroft” with every confi- 
dence of superb design, good ma- 
terials and excellent workmanship. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere When you order gauges, n- 
siston ASHCROFT... W rite for be oklet. 


ASHCRC FT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Honcock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety ond Relief Valves and ‘Americon’ Industrial instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting speciolties. 


—— in the political argument against 
ratihcation of the treaty. The growth of 
Los Angeles is strictly limited by the 
availability of water. {t takes one acre- 
foot to support five urban residents a 
year. So 1,000,000 acre-feet extra di- 
verted to Mexico limit by 5,000,000 the 
possible population of the city. The dif- 
ference between Los Angeles’ need for 
water and that of agriculture is that the 
city can afford to pay any reasonable 
amount for a supply while the farmers 
can pay only as much as the value of 
their crops permits. 

All arguments from the California 
side are see on the contention that 
inclusion of the Rio Grande problem 
in the treaty means little to America, 


| since Mexico has neither developed nor 
| made use of the waters involved and 
| that this was merely a sop to get the 


| 


| chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee (Connally) on the side of rati- 
fication. 

e Quantity Is Limited—Also they are 
based on the limited quantity of water 
in the Colorado. The river averages 17 
000,000 acre-feet annually and of this 
7,500,000 must go, by terms of the com- 
pact, to the upper basin states—Colo- 
tado, Wyoming, Utah, and. New Mex- 
ico. The lower basin states (California, 
Nevada, and Arizona) get 8,500,000. 
But it is out of this latter “surplus” that 
all of the water guaranteed to Mexico 
must be diverted. 


Out of Focus 


Price ceilings on ys. 
cameras catch dealers with hig 
priced stocks on shelves , 
dim hopes of profit on supp 


OPA’s new price ceilin; 
cameras and photographic 
(BW—Mar.11'44,p77) are cu 
markets the world over, but 
choked the rejoicing of legit 
ers over the brightest outh 
supplies since manufacturer 
untary rationing (BW —Oct.° 
e No Surprise— —Ceilings the: 
no surprise to the trade. ‘Th 
months in the works, and m 
agree that they're two yea 
Price levels, however, are far b: 
of the trade that the ceili: 
leave enough headroom for | 
fective Apr. 6, top prices are to be f 
at 75% of those charged for th 
chandise when new in March 
@ More Films—Meanwhile, filn 
are getting better than anyon 
have hoped 15 manths ago when t! 
producers—Eastman and Ansco 
merly Agfa Ansco)—slashed de! 
sensitized products 50%. Until r 
dealers were getting only about 35% 
of their prewar orders becaus 


HOLC SELLS ¢ OUT 


Properties | } Hy y 
Acquired 4 Y Vs 
YY LL, 
GG 
Yj; YY YY 
WY Ly Y, Properties b 
j “YY, I Sold y 


Properties 
Still Held 


Thousands of Properties 


oO 
wv 
o 


n Corp © eusoeess wets 


the Home 
taken over 


Up to last November 
Owners Loan Corp. had 
almost 200,000 properties. 

In many of its early years it ac- 
quired houses faster than they could 
be sold. Since early 1939, however, 
sales have exceeded acquisitions and 
last December HOLC-owned proper- 
ties totaled 12,744 compared with a 
peak of some 90,000. 

By Oct. 31, 1943, HOLC had col- 
lected all but $1,500,000,000 of its $3,- 
486,000,000 total investment up to 
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then in loans and properties, and 15 
of its mortgages were entirely paid o! 
in the 1943 fiscal period. 

Not all sections of the country, 
course, measure up to the national a 
erage. For example, in New Yor 
State until recently, only 10°, of th 
80,115 refinanced mortgages Irad beer 
retired completely. Moreover, fore 
closure proceedings, necessary in th 
case of 40%, had involved over S21", 
600,000 of unpaid principal—over half 
the total amount borrowed from 
HOLC in New York and well over 
25% of HOLC’s nation-wide total of 
unpaid foreclosured principal. 
half the repossessed houses in 
state are still unsold, and New York: 
ers owe about 20% of all money stil 
due HOLC. 

The New York situation furnishes 
plenty of ammunition for Sen. Harn 
Byrd (D., Va.) who is calling for carly 
hearings on his recently introduced 
bill which provides for complete liqut 
dation of the agency by June 30, 19%. 


1 
+} 
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NCLE THEOCRITUS had a chronic case of binocular-eyes.. . 
but he didn’t know it. 


Binocular-eyes is an occupational disease that attacks a 

wsiness man’s perspective. It sneaks up on him—like a 
bunch—and he’s got it before he knows it. What are the 
ymptoms ? 
Well, when the regular “‘folks” who buy a product appear 
ir away to the manufacturer. When the head of the com- 
any forgets that most people are warm, friendly human 
ings at heart. When he begins to think of his customers 
oly in terms of the ‘‘carriage-trade,”” way uptown. Finally, 
hen his product seems to be edging a bit into the ‘‘class”’ 
side—too much so to expose it to the millions who, every 
unday, pore over Puck-The Comic Weekly. Then he's 
ot it bad. 


The cure? Same as we told Uncle Theo: “Take off 
those reverse-English glasses !’’ Take a fresh, normal look 
a what makes Puck-The Comic Weekly one of the most 
widely read publications. Look at its famous advertisers *— 
the country’s foremost—who have achieved outstanding 
success, using Puck as their heavyweight medium. Visual- 
ze, in clear perspective, how your advertising would appear 
-what popular, friendly company it would keep: 


No actor or radio star has a greater following than 
Blondie and Dagwood.”’ “Jiggs and Maggie’’ have topped 
an all-star cast for more years than any of the stars now on 
the stage. Then there is Percy Crosby's lovable “Skippy” 
Walt Disney’s famous “Donald Duck’’...the chuckle- 
provoking “Little King’... adventurous “Prince Valiant” 
Flash Gordon” and many more... all will help put 


Binocular-Eyes...! 


your product in the spotlight at just the right time—when 
the reader is happy! 

When choosing a medium for carrying a manufacturer's 

advertising—whether institutional or promotional—these 
facts are inescapable: 
1. . More people (men and women as well as the youth 
market) read “the comics’ than any other entertainment 
feature. Puck-The Comic Weekly is read by more than 
20,000,000 people in over 6,000,000 homes reached 
through 15 great Sunday newspapers distributed coast to 
coast. 

2. .Visibility and readership are unexcelled—for both 
display and “continuity” advertisements — because Puck -The 
Comic Weekly accepts only one advertisement to a page. 
*3... Puck produces results. The Ralston Purina Com- 
pany’s sales increased 156% after their full page advertise- 
ment appeared, Oct. 29, 1933. Since then they have 
consistently used Puck. Pond’s Creams and Powders, 
Lever Brothers Soaps, R. J. Reynolds Cigarettes and Tobac- 
cos, The Pepsodent Co., Bendix Aviation, Hormel’s Spam, 
Colgate Dental Cream, Gillette Razors, Corning Glass, 
Kleenex, Doubleday Doran Books, Walter J. Black Classics 
are among the others. 


So sales-minded executives with an eye to the future 
will find it profitable to spend 45 minutes to see and 
carefully consider Puck’s analysis of “Your Customers of 
Tomorrow,” a sound presentation chock-full of sales in- 
formation. A letter or telephone call to: 

Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
or Hearst Building, Chicago, will bring it to you. 


14 H. P. to 10 
H. P., 1.5 to 40 
cu. ft. per min. 
displacement. 
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iS VITAL 


THE essential need for compress- 
ed air in speeding up production and 
maintaining vital truck and automo- 


bile transportation facilities is rec- | 


ognized by the Government, and Air 
Compressors are still available now 
where a real need can be shown. We 
will be glad to tell you more about 
the fine quality of Wayne Air Com- 
presscrs, the completeness of our 
line, our Nation-wide Service Organ- 
ization, and the simple steps to be 
taken to secure a new unit when you 
write us. If you have Wayne Air 
now, remember we 


Compressors 
want to help you keep them func- 
tioning at top efficiency. Call on us 
whenever you need service. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


cD AIR COMPRESSORS 
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piles had to be maintaine: 
tary and lend-lease emerge 
During this first quarter 


liveries are running about 
mal—with even better su] 
pect, at least until Army 
| tographers begin recording 
| of I urop¢ 
| © More Chemicals—This ; 
primarily to a 50% boost j 
capacity which manufactur 
aged despite heavy war o1 
| il instruments and other 
Another factor is a sounde 
requirements on the part 
and military authoritic 
| they demanded more film 
| can industry could make 
Also in better supply are | 
icals, in which there was 
| shortage (particularly acetic 
| tized paper faces about th« 


| pect as other luxury items of 
| ing the current shortage of t 
pulpwood. 
| © The Pinch—With photo 
| tovine a boom of wartim« 
| more film means more mon 
| 150,000 miscellaneous supp! 
and the 6,000 dealers whos« 
| exclusive trade is photograp! 
ment. 

Dealers, however, are certa 
a beating on their present stoc} 
equipment which had tided 
them over the hump of film 
and the lack of new equipment 


paid f 


e Fly 


| BUS MAGIC 


Reminiscent of a familiar circus 
gag 1s the current spectacle of 


| delivery trucks at Washington's Na 


| Building—disgorging more than 


| a one-ton International chassis wit! 

| 113-in. wheelbase, the double-capacit 
bodies, built by Metropolitan Boc 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., carry 15 pas 

| sengers plus seven more stand 


| score of passengers each. Mounted 0 
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ew equipment for civilian use has been 
made tor two years.) 

Under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, dealers had been permitted 
to sell used equipment at their highest 
orices Of March, 1942, which in most 
“ses were only slightly below the list 
price of the equipment when new. 

" Specific ceilings will now roll back 
the price tags on secondhand cameras, 
projectors, enlargers, exposure meters, 
and other photo gadgets to levels below 
what many of the individual dealers 
paid for them. 

¢ Fly-by-Nighters Hit—The new ceil- 
ings are aimed primarily at the fly-by- 
night dealers and black market operators 
who work out of a coat pocket or solely 
through newspaper classified advertising 
columns. 

They've been paying list prices or 
jetter for used equipment (particularly 
cood miniature cameras with fast 
ienses) and turning over a profit of 100% 
or more. One New York operator, for 
example, has been offering for $350 a 
camera whose new ceiling will be only 
$132. 
eSquawks From Abroad—Even OPA 
might have winked an eye at these 
manipulations in a luxury market that 
is dificult to police anyway, if it hadn’t 
been for American servicemen abroad. 

Ever since camera prices began rock- 
cting, OPA has been receiving a flood 
of overseas squawks from service folk 
who have paid outrageous prices by 
mail. Many of the soldiers overseas 
sold their cameras before embarking 
only to find picture-taking permitted on 
the other side. 
¢ Ceilings Called Low—For their own 
as well as the soldiers’ protection, deal- 
ers realize ceilings are necessary, but 
they feel they are at least 10% too low. 

Homer O. Bodine, secretary of the 
National Photographic Dealers Assn., 
cites Canada’s experience: with camera 
ceilings to back that stand. 

In 1942, Canada froze used cameras 


at 85% of 1941 list prices. Early last | 
year Canada was forced to boost the | 


prices to full list levels to combat a 
black market that had sent secondhand 
equipment 40% to 50% above its valu- 


ation when new. Nevertheless, many | 
private deals are still being negotiated | 


at over-ceiling rates. 


Another factor in OPA’s order which | 
irks dealers is the 30-day written guaran- | 


tee which hereafter must accompany 
every used camera and other photo- 


graphic equipment—except equipment | 
sold as-is at one-third of the 1942 re- | 


tail price for new apparatus. Under the 
guarantee, which also affects private 
sales, the seller must repair or replace 
the merchandise, or make full ro | 
if the equipment goes sour within a 
month after purchase. 
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The Cost is what you make it 


% Air is a peculiar industrial commodity. 
The poorer its quality, and the less you 
get—the more it costs. 

First, you pay for air with every dollar 
invested in compressors and their opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Then you find that dirty air is the 
most expensive kind, because it raises 
general hob with your equipment, and 
sends maintenance costs sky-high. 

But clean air can be expensive, too. 
That happens when air cleaning devices 
obstruct intake air and reduce com- 
pressor output. 

The most economical air is clean—to 
minimize maintenance costs. It is filtered 
with little restriction—to maintain rated 
compressor capacities. Air-Maze Oil Bath 
filters are designed to give you this kind 
of low-cost air because their high efficiency 
and low restriction remain constant due 
to automatic oil-washing action. 

That’s a statement we'll be glad to 
prove in your own plant. 


& 
STOP NOISE, TOO! 


Intake noise can be effectively reduced 
with Air-Maze filter silencers. Oil bath 
type filter, with automatic oil-wash- 
ing action, is combined with specially 
designed acoustical chamber. Write 
for catalog sheet. 


Ww 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Engineers and Manufacturers 


Representatives in Principal Cities ©¢ in Canada: Williams & Wilson, Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Windsor 
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SPECIALISTS IN AIR FILTRATION 
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Corn Allocation 


Grain trade sees federal 
allotments of dwindling supply to 
essential U. S. industries unless 
stocks loosen up soon. 


reluctance to sell corn arises 
from major First is the 
shortage of all types of animal feeds. 
Second, and probably more significant, 
is the fear that ceiling prices may be 
increased subsequently to the disad 
vantage of the farmer who sells now. 
War Food Administration’s plan to 
have all country shippers set aside 25% 
of their corn for the government isn’t 
viewed very hopefully in the trade. Real 
point is that corn fed to hogs still brings 
more than corn sold as grain, 
@ jittery Situation—The consequent 
skimpy flow of grain to market has kept 
commercial users of corn jittery for the 
past year (BW —Jun.26'43,p18). 
Recent Washington testimony by P. 
R. O'Brien, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, favoring a ceiling boost 
from the present $1.16 Chicago basis 
to $1.45 per bu. raised price hopes 
further and in turn acted as a deter- 
rent to movement of corn to market. 
levator stocks at big terminals are 
far below normal. 
e@ Digging Into Reserves—l'ederal allo- 
cation of cash corn to essential indus- 
trial users was being discussed early 
this week in the grain trade as un- 
avoidable unless an unforseen miracle 


larmers’ 


two Causes 


occurs. Corn Products Refining Co., 
biggest wet grinder, last week was dig 
ging into its reserves, moving out of 
public elevator storage old-crop corn it 
had been holding since last spring. 

Index of market tightness is the diff 
culty with which Commodity Credit 
Corp. has scraped up enough corn con 
tracts to meet small but pressing lend 
lease commitments. ‘The grain trade 
felt sure that unless CCC could get 
the 600,000 bu. needed, it would over- 
bid the ceiling at rural points. Any 
such occurrence would surely dry up 
all flow of farmer-owned corn at pres- 
ent ceiling prices. 

To prevent this, the Chicago eleva 

tors jointly agreed to provide the grain 
within 60 days, obtaining most of it 
from the four big outfits, Continental, 
Cargill, Norris, and Rosenbaum. Get 
ting deliveries is like pulling eyeteeth, 
because every bushel diverted to the 
government must be taken out of ship- 
ments needed by regular customers. 
e Little Coming In—Corn stocks in ele- 
vator customarily reach their peak about 
this season as farmers take advantage 
of the winter work slump to do their 
hauling. ‘This year, terminal receipts 
barely exceeded shipments week after 
week (BW—Feb.26'44,p56). 

Two weeks ago, the winter’s worst 
storm closed Corn Belt roads and near- 
zero weather throughout the Middle 
West shut off the flow of corn to mar- 
ket. Farmers in the three-eye corn states 
—lowa, Illinois, Indiana—are beginning 
to tune up their tractors for spring work, 
and as soon as the weather opens up 
they will be too busy in the fields to 


haul corn to town except on 
@A Bargaining Start—OPA 
hold the line on present cor 
Best guess about O'Brien’s 
quest for $1.45 corn is that 
merely a bargaining start. ‘| 
trade recognizes that the requ 
of the annual crop for ¢ 
use always will move to ma 
price somewhat below the stan 
10 corn-hog ratio, since farm« 
the labor and the risk of los 
costs of feeding. 

The present live-hog flo 
range of $13.75 to $14.75 
high to encourage sales of ¢ 
at $1.16. But the hog supp 
will drop a dollar next October, a 
is about right for $1.16 corn, tl 
believes. OPA’s feed section kn he 
answers, and intends to hold the |ine 
present corn ceilings. 

@ More Shortages—Meanwhil 
shortage of corn has caused a stringency 
in oats and barley. Feed grinders had 
to have something to put in the sack, 
and their ceilings permit them to raise 
prices if their raw material costs go 
up. Consequently, they have pretty well 
swept the markets. 

Oats and barley permanent ceiling 
orders, to succeed the present mal 
shift ceilings, are in the slow-m 
Washington works. Grain traders ex 
pect that these orders may include a 
rollback of 1944-crop grain from pres 
ent price levels. The bulk of 
oats and barley now in commer 
hands is being withheld from sale, but 
informed opinion is that most of it is 
owned and held for use by feed grind 


MACK’S VISION 


Evidence that there is rarely anything 
new under the sun—especially in the 
realm of satirical fantasy—is offered by 
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Mack Truck’s version of the bus of 
the future. Like American Car & 
Foundry’s streamlined absurdity (BW 
—Mar.4'44,p20) the Mack model lam- 


poons the “blue sky” designers and 


their transportation dreams of the fi 
ture, even picturing a landing deck for 
helicopters on the roof. But Mack 
published its “Bus Salesman’s Drea 
of 1950” 19 years ago. 
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will your company’s qualify you 


to meet the Chailenge 


HERE’S a lot of “wants” waiting to be sup- 

plied by peacetime production. Millions of 
people are just marking time—with billions in 
money saved and ready to spend — to buy new 
radios, cars, refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, homes and scores of other 
products as soon as they become available again. 


When this flood of pe purchasing power breaks, American in- 
dustry can expect a hard battle of competitive —— The old 
rule of three in manufacturing consumer goods—dquality, quantity, 
low cost — will be in full sway again. 


Manufacturing for peacetime markets will challenge managerial skill 
as much as manufacturing for war. Building a dominant position 
in these markets — finding profits — establishing the conditions 
for employment — will call for broad-visioned plans, able direc- 
tion and execution. 


To improve quality — reduce cost — and increase the output of 
goods, machine tools — the newest and finest — are indispensable. 
Machine tools are of key importance in determining your company’s 
standing in terms of industrial par — the constantly increasing out- 
put per man-hour equal to approximately 50% every 10 years. 
Other things being equal — quality of product, price, sales organ- 
ization — the successes in the coming battle of competitive produc- 
tion will come to those companies best qualified to attain or excel 
industrial par — its vital significance as summarized in the panel 
headed “Spotlight Facts for Your Future I. P. Planning.” 


Your planning for postwar should include as a major project the 
matter of machine tools — provision for their continuing 
replacement to assure full productive capacity — to enable 
you to keep step with a high level of national prosperity — 
the volume production of more goods for more people at 
lowest cost and the resulting security of jobs and wages 
for the greatest number of workers. 


Let's AU Sack the réttack { BUY MORE BONDS 


SpOCLGht fads gor your 


poture LP planning \ 


* Production methods — developed in wartime 
—increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
power — released in peacetime — demands 
increased production. 

*%* The rate of 21% increase per year output 
per man-hour, established by a 12 year record 
of industrial production, can be expected to 
reach at least 4% per year — compounded 


*% Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- 
creased output per man-hour every 10 years 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 
perity and achieve its benefits in terms of 
security of jobs and wages for the greatest 
number of workers and the volume production 
of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 


% Machine tools — the most modern, most effi- 


cient — are recognized as the most effective 
implements of mass production and increased 
output at lowest cost — but only continual 


replacements with the newest and finest ma- 
chine tools assures full productive capacity. 
Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
10% of the total machine tool investment — 
in keeping with increased output. 

% The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 
terms of their productive power . . . from 
1927 to 1937, according to census reports, 
American manufacturers had only a total of 
about 2% invested yearly in machine tools in 
ratio to a total volume of 9 billion dollars’ 
worth of production annually. 


tt Industria Br — the constantly increasing 
output per man-hour equal to approximately 
50% every 10 years. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14 WISCONSIN 


Cfttloaukee Ctachine “Tooll 


Blue Cross Gains 


Employers’ payments of 
hospitalization insurance fees 


contribute to weekly increase of 
50,000 members of plan. 


Since employers got wind of the fact 
that their contributions to hospitaliza- 
tion imsurance for employees not only 
were legitimate as income tax deduc- 
tions but also were acceptable as indi- 
rect wage boosts to the National War 
Labor Board under the wage freeze 
(BW—Jul.10°43,p116), memberships in 
Blue Cross hospital plans have increased 
at the unprecedented rate of about 50,- 
000 a week. 

@ 250 Firms Join Up—The Associated 
Hospital Service of New York alone re- 
ports that 250 companies began to pay 
nearly all of employees’ hospitalization 
insurance fees in _the last half of 1943. 

The nation’s 77 nonprofit Blue Cross 
groups welcomed this spurt of employer 
participation, but they have a spectacu- 
lar record of expansion prior to the cur- 
rent boom motivated by individual self- 
interest. 

@ $200,000,000 Paid Out—Since the 
Julius Rosenwald fund subsidized its be- 
ginning in 1937, Blue Cross has enrolled 
more than 14,000,000 members (the 
majority through 250,000 cooperating 
employers) and has paid more than 
$200,000,000 in hospital bills to the 
2,500 U. S. hospitals participating in 
Blue Cross programs. 

Blue Cross enrolled more than 2,500,- 
000 new members last vear, the biggest 


gain in history. And last year, for the 
first time, members got maximum bene- 
fits from the national scope of Blue 


Cross, as the wartime transient popula- 
tions had hospitalization in distant cities 
paid by their own local groups 

e National in Scope—Actually Blue 
Cross is not a national organization; it 
is merely a seal of approval conferred 


upon local hospital insurance groups 
which meet standards set by the Ameri- 


can Hospita 


ros 


| Assn. But a member of the 
in Cincinnati, for example, 
can expect paid hospitalization in Bos- 


Blue ¢ 


ton, Denver, or any other place in the 
U. S. where there is a Blue Cross 
afhliate 

These benefits include almost the 
entire cost of hospitalized illness ex- 
cept the physician's personal bill. In 
New York last vear, 92° of the member 
patients hospitalized in semiprivate 


rooms did not pay a cent for hospitaliza- 
tion, although bills included bed, board, 
nursing X-ray, and medi 
cines, dressings and plaster casts, use of 
cystosce room, cardiograph and 


care, drugs 


pic 
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physiotherapeutic equipment, maternity 
care, and basal metabolism tests. Blue 
Cross, however, doesn’t guarantee full 
costs for private rooms because prices 
vary. 

e Barred in Indiana—Only state where 
Blue Cross has not been established is 
Indiana, where the state legislature has 
refused for years to pass enabling legis- 
lation to permit hospitals to guarantee 
Blue Cross services. 

A group of Hoosiers, however, has 

formed a fraternal organization, the 
sole purpose of which is operation of a 
hospital plan resembling Blue Cross in 
other states. Drawback to this setup is 
that members are not eligible for paid 
care in official Blue Cross hospitals 
in other parts of the country. 
e Early Pitfalls—In other states, enabling 
legislation has made it possible for hos- 
pitals to give hospital service to Blue 
Cross members, regardless of the condi- 
tion of the local Blue Cross treasury. 
In the early years when they had little 
or no actuarial experience, some new 
plans frequently did not make ends 
meet. A memorable situation was caused 
by the loophole in an early hospitaliza- 
tion contract which permitted families 
to join up just before the baby was due 
without icine made contributions over 
a long term in the form of contract 
payments. 

Of late years, however, most hospital- 
ization plans not only have kept out 
of debt to the hospitals, but have piled 
up considerable surpluses which have en- 
abled them to add new free services. 

Member payments are made through 


payroll deduction wheneve; 
minimize cost of collection 
around $10 a year for an in 
for a family, regardless of si 
e@ Threat to Plan—Nowaday 
threat to the future of Blue ( 
Wagner bill, which, if enacted. 
make health 


gram. om” 
Leaders of nonprofit hos) italiza 
plans think that, having already en; 


more than 1 
plans eventually will Saray 
the entire population. 

e Promotion Policies—Among 
things, leaders credit a realist 
tion policy for the spread of 
Cross idea. Not content with wor 
mouth testimonials and thos: provid 
by house organs and explanat 


ization, and have brightened u D th 
publicity with cartoons dramatizing 


joys of a prepaid baby, or a debt fre 


operation. 


The hospital groups’ promotion a an 


merchandising program is th 


professional, but no cash is set side | for 


advertising expenditures. Because 


Blue Cross affiliates are nonprofit organ: 
izations, they are frequent recipients of 


free advertising and publicity in 


Zines, newspapers, motion pictures ind 


radio. (WNYC airs a 15-minut 
gram for New York’s Associated « 


Monday.) Occasionally when the gr 
add new prepaid services, hospita 


insurance compulsory 
part of a broad national security ‘>, 


% of the population, 4 


TV Ccircy 


lars, Blue Cross public relations peopl 


have bypassed the grim approa ch to the 
serious business of sickness and hospital 
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Defer 


# you are not already a member Sax Ue Now! 
SEE for appication forms 
All apphcatons filled cut and signed. must be tumed 
m not later than im order that your 


protechon may begm 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE OF MEW YORK 


Protect yourself against on awful headache 


#f you are not already a member Sian Up Now! 
SEE for applecatror 
AB applications tilled out and seqned must be 
™ not later than 


m order that 


protection may beqmn 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE OF NEW YORK 


Blue Cross hospitalization recruiting 
campaigns bank on the light touch. 
Poster cartoons depicting the joys of 
having someone else pay the hospital 
bill bring in more members than tales 


of 


from 


unfortunates who suffered 
the hospital bill than th 


ment. Individual policies cost les 
3¢ a day; family policies are nati 
more than twice as much. 
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L20UGH EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTION THE EMPLOYEES OF THIS 

yoany AND THEIR DEPENDENTS ARE PROTECTED BY MEMBERSHIP 

In (he ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE 
or NEW YORK 


Le 


es hospital insurance display a ce- 
amie plaque testifying to their gen- 
erosity. Most of the 16,000 companies 
» New York and 250,000 throughout 
the country let employees buy their 
own hospital plan memberships, assist 
through payroll deduction. 


xivertising space in the local press to 
mnounce the expanded benefits to the 


1 
public. 


Biggest publicity plug circulating cur- 


g 
rently is a movie short, ““The Common 


Defense,” which has been’ shown 
roughout the country and now 
wing at 200 New York City theaters 

-all without cost to Blue Cross. A foun- 

dation paid for the film and_ theaters 

how it gratis. 


1S 


Thinning Menus 


Some restaurants to get 
fewer food points under new 
OPA system, but inequalities in 
the trade may be ironed out. 


Many a restaurant proprictor appl) 
ing for his March-April point allotments 
for processed foods, meats, and fats 
has awakened to the fact that under the 
new OPA system of calculating points 
for refreshments separately, he will have 
fewer points to spread over his thinning 
menus. 

Preliminary studies by the National 


Employers who pay for their employ- | 


tee 
gti  & 
° * 


~ 


Restaurant Assn. indicate that the re- | 


luction will be about 30% for most 
restaurants. 

* A New System—Prior to Mar. 1, points 
allowed for meats, fats, and processed 
foods were based on the. number of 
meals served in December, 1942, or the 
number of customers, whichever was 
lower. If an operator could show a 
substantial increase in dollar volume, 
he could claim a corresponding increase 
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Rrcibe jar fa 
Cnaerly Desh 


FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW TO 
CURE “JUNK HEAP” DESK...SEND FOR IT! / 44 


“Recipe for an Orderly 
Desk” is a handy idea-book 
filled with office-tested sug- 
gestions on how to clear your 
desk and free yourmind forthe 
really important things. 
It will help you form 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


the put-it-in-writing habit 
... help you define, plan, su- 
pervise jobs—on paper—as- 
sign responsibility —on paper. 
A simple idea, and it works. 
Send for this helpful, 
free book today. 


ee 


4 


“KNOW HOW” 

Backed by 45 years’ experi- 
ence Hammermill paper 
makers have the “know 
how” to produce economi- 
cally the paper which meets 
the test of pusiness use. 


r 

' Ha i i 

i mmermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

‘ Please send me—free—my copy of the Hammermill book, 
: “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” 

t 

a 

1 Name - Position — 

ry (Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 


Sizes and Models 
for all LIFTING JOBS 
MECHANICAL AND 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


I'll make your reconversion 
lifting jobs easier... 


vm theLiffin every 


US 
BUDA JACK & 
X 


set WRITE OR WIRE FOR BUDA JACK POCKET MANUAL 


HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


in ration points, even thou 
| crease might represent an 
number of servings of refres} 
cluding alcoholic beverages—1 ' 
rationed foods. 

As Chester Bowles, OPA A 
tor put it, now that restaur 
report meals and refreshm« 
rately, “the number of tall, co 
or short, hot cups of cheering 
will no longer enable one pro] 
provide more butter, meat or 
processed foods than his < 
whose business is entirely that «+ { 
ing his customers.” 
e To Correct Inequalities—T}, 
now allowed for refreshments 


ligible compared with allocatir foy 
merly obtained when “a refre ; 


counted as much as a meal. By (ps 
definition, a glass of milk is a 
ment, but the addition of a ro] 
it a meal. 

The new system, inaugurated t 
| rect obvious inequalities, will he! 
restaurant owners, hamper others. | 
example, the house that caters excl 
sively to evening customers out for 
good steak, will be hard put to 
| tain its previous proportion of ™ 
menus now that refreshment 
counted separately. Such restaurants fre. 
quently do not serve breakfasts—a low. 
point meal for which full point allow- 
ance is collected. 

Restaurants which have a heavy foun- 
| tain trade will no longer be able t 
collect ration points for, say, malted 
milks served between meals. On the 
other hand, restaurants with a heavy 
dinner trade and no fountain business 
will gain indirectly, since their competi- 
tors will no longer enjoy an_ unfair 
advantage. 
© Bakery Factor—Another attempt to 
correct long-standing inequalities is 
OPA’s new “bakery test,” which allows 
| restaurants which bake 60% or more of 
the breads and pasteries served to use 
higher factors in figuring allotments of 
sugar, processed foods, and fats, than 
restaurants which buy baked goods. But 
restaurant operators who are momen- 
tarily cheered by this will soon discover 
that even with this increase, the separa- 
tion of refreshment from meals will give 
them less meat than before. 
@ Another Help—On the other hand, 
restaurants gained a temporary advan- 
tage over consumers this month when 
point values of pork, and some cuts of 
beef, were reduced at the time indi 
vidual allotments were cut from |¢ 
points to 15 a week to accommodate 
the mathematics of ratio tokens. Restau- 
rant point allocations were not adjusted 
downward; hence restaurateurs’ points 
buy more meat than do consumers’. 
e Business Is Good—That the restau- 
rant industry is prospering, despite war- 
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time handicaps, is indicated by the re- 
cent announcement of a course in 
Restaurant Management to open at the 
University of Chicago this fall, under- 
written by a gift of $100,000 from 
members of the National Restaurant 
issn. and other interested individuals. 
[he five-year course, designed to teach 
the fundamentals of restaurant manage- 
ment to future executives and thereby 
raise the prestige of the industry, will 
include economics, marketing, statis- 
tics, insurance, taxes, business law, and 
psychology. 


Stokers Nipped 


Services spiked plans to 
authorize a few domestic units, 
but OCR hasn’t backed down. 
Commercial sales soar. 


Stoker manufacturers hoping to meet 


sme of the pent-up demand for | 


domestic stokers this year were disap- 
pointed recently when the Army and 
Navy talked the War Production Board 
out of approving limited production on 
the grounds that it would take too many 
scarce electrical controls and small 
motors. 

No Class B (domestic) stokers have 
been made since Sept. 30, 1942, but 
manufacturers have been producing 
Class A (commercial) stokers through- 
out the war. 


¢As many As Needed—Late in 1942 | 


the necessity for fuel oil conservation 
prompted WPB to permit manufac- 
turers to produce as many Class A 
stokers as were required to supply au- 
thorized buyers. ‘The Stoker Manufac- 
turers Assn. figures that about 20,000 
oil-burning plants were converted to 
stoker firing in 1943. 

Last year oil-to-coal conversion 
slowed, but distributors were authorized 
to sell stokers to replace hand-fired coal 
burners, as part of the coal conservation 
campaign. ‘The association estimates 
present commercial stoker production 
as about 80% greater than 1941. 

The total 1943 production of Class 
A stokers (feeding 61 Ib. to 1,200 Ib. 


of coal an hour) was 27,907, excluding | 


the even larger sizes required for power 
plants, which probably didn’t exceed 
3,000. A good proportion of this pro- 
duction was lend-leased to Russia. 

¢ Distribution Broadened—Last month 
WPB broadened the distribution of 
commercial stokers by authorizing users 
of 25 tons or more of coal annually 
to replace hand-fired burners with 
stokers. This will permit purchase for 
such buildings as three-flat apartment 
houses, formerly denied stokers under 
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Where do you want 
that heavy bulky 
stuff moved? 


Free-Roving Tractor-Footed 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


quickly, at low cost 


No expensive delays — Roustabout 
Crane picks up and moves your motor, 
machine, casting, crate, I-beam or 
whatever it is, big or small, easily, in- 
stantly. It keeps things to 5 tons mov- 
ing around your factory, railroad, dock 
or airport. It’s where you want it when 
you want it. On wheels or crawler 
tracks, it’s easy to run, all tractor 
power, ball-bearing boom turntable, 
gears in oil, full boom swing — built 
for years of punishing work. Roust- 
about Crane is a highly profitable in- 
vestment in post-war efficiency. Write 
now for the whole story. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 NEWMAN STREET e MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Roustabout Cranes 
By Hughes-Keenan 


“‘My boss and I have learned 
of 


how to be in 


Se u“ 
Two places a7 once / 


And it isn’t done with mirrors! It's done electronically 
— with SOUNDSCRIBER, the revolutionary office 
and portable business recorder. 


“When on trips, the boss takes 
along the handy portable Sound- MIST ON ORDER 
Scriber recorder. Wherever he 
is, he can dictate at the flick of 
a switch... letters, memos, in- 5 
structions. He records impor- axy of “weather’—from stratosphere 
tant interviews with Customers, to desert—being simulated in testing 
too. 


J 
} 
Zal- 


| And now cold fog is added to th 


laboratories to assure the field per 
formance of material of war. A trea 
sonable facsimile of Aleutian mists, 
such fog has been developed in labora 
tories of the Fish & Wildlife Service 
(above), in Milford, Conn. As a te. 
sult, the finish on certain types of 
small arms munitions has been found 
inadequate and has been changed. 


the 40-ton minimum coal consumption 
requirement. 
ves ; To stoker manufacturers this is 
Then he puts the featherweight Sound- 
; ey ; merely a widening of an already amp! 
Scriber discs into an envelope — mails  ¢ k Mec hat 
them back to me each day just like letters. market, but the association reports that 
Back at the home office, I listen, follow such stokers are ‘available in reasonable 
his instructions, and filethose discs which . " supply. 
need not be transcribed. This saves me a = Rebuilding Dealer Strings—Pending 
lot of typing. Those I do type are done x , permission to produce domestic stokers 
— because the SoundScriber — —and the Office of Civilian require 
scriber reproduces his voice so clearly ments has a program in the works- 
When the boss returns, his work and my ¢ . . 
- tmanufacturers have seized this new re 
work here are both right up-to-date. - 
laxation on Class A stokers as a means 
of building up their depleted dealer 
organizations for postwar competition 


No wonder men of affairs and their secretaries say Sound- 7 , : 
Pca: ‘ ) 7 They're doing no consumer advertising 


Scriber is indispensable. It saves hours of time and hard 
; ’ . vet, but practically all are buying space 
work, gives a new accuracy and realism | d os 
to business communication...enables them in trade journals to drum up new dls 
almost literally to be in two places at once. tributive outlets. 

’ or . } 
Normally, 80% of the domestic stok 


, . . , , ers sold are installed in homes which 
You can obtain SoundScriber equipment for essential war ; , 
: » already have coal heat. But the indus 
work, and probably for important postwar planning. Write 5 er li F 
, . , ed e e€ ol 
for details to The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. B-6, ' try is laying plans to divert a shar 
$2 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn. the postwar new-home market from gas 
Copyright 1944, The SeandScriber Corp ‘\ heaters and oil burners to coal stok 
Sales of Class B stokers reported to 


SOUND /N AN ENVELOPE ; the U. S. Dept. of Commerce (by most 


Each mailable, fileable of the manufacturers) were 90,139 in 


7” oundScriber sc, 5 + ‘ . — 
u Ben or pm toe I 19 39: ] 36,004 in 1940: j 5.884 
plastic, records for a 1941. 


half hour with realistic 
TRADE MARK 


clarity 
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that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Safe... because modern science...in this case 
rubber science...found a way to close bullet 
holes in gas tanks. 

Thousands of planes have returned to their 
bases literally riddled with bullets that a few 
years ago would have crashed or burst into 
flames in mid-air. 


Thousands of boys have lived to fly again. 


The development of the self-sealing fuel cell 
(gas tank) has saved practically as many lives as 
any single safety device. Yes, research and 
phere : = experiment have reduced even the hazards of 
esting combat flying. 
per. We have come a long way since United States 
: Rubber Company submitted its first self-sealing 
\ rea - fuel cell to the leaders of our armed forces, 
’ prior to the war. Synthetics have taken the place 
; : of natural rubber. Many other laboratory 
bora : re : . developments have perfected the equipment 
aa which we'still cannot talk about. 


musts, 


rvice 
This fuel cell development and its production 
have been part of our share in the war effort. 


Let us give you another picture. If it had not 
been for the encouragement and enthusiasm of 
] : the leaders of our armed forces, their insistence 
. Tee that items to save men’s lives be given 
preference in material and production, these 
things could not have been done. Industry, with 
the Army and Navy working hand-in-hand, 
overcoming every discouragement, has given our 
boys the finest equipment today and will con- 
tinue to give them such equipment tomorrow. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


SAVING LIVES WITH BULLET-SEALING FUEL CELLS 


und 


tion 


ee 


RIDDLED WITH BULLET HOLES THIS IS A FUEL CELL. _ built to fit A BULLET PIERCES THE FUEL CELL THE HOLE SEALS UP 

but safe because the bullet-sealing inside the wing or fuselage. (A) is a ...When the bullet penetrates the out- the fuel touches the sealant 
fuel cells, made of synthetic rubber an strong, outside wall of synthetic rubber side wall of the fuel cell (A), the layer of makes it swell, completing the sea 
fabric, seal up the holes automatically and fabric. (B) is the sticky sealing ma- sticky, elastic sealing material (B) sur- ence has used the natural stickine 


the instant they are made, — terial. (C) is the inner lining of specially rounds the bullet. The sealant springs rubber and the basic conflict of rubber 


the precious fuel supply. See how these compounded, gasoline-resisting, syn- together quickly and closes the hole as and gasoline to seal the bullet hole 
«-saving, bullet-sealing fuel cells work. thetic rubber. the bullet passes through save lives and speed the victory 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


MARYLAND’ 5 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 


NAIIONA 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIONAL BREWING ¢ ANY, BALTIMORE MO 


“Yes, Miss Jones, our branch ofless do 
want originals of inquiries, correspond- 
ence, technical data, pictures and other 
material. Don't send anyone our orig- 
inals, Send photo-copies.” 
Legal papers, income statements, blue- 
prints, accounting data, sketches, leases 
and other documents are too valuable 
to risk loss. Make A-PE-CO photo- 
copies. Such copies are so accurate 
they are acceptable in court. Made 
quickly by office boy with no technical 
training. “A-PE- co photo- -copyer” en- 
dorsed by thousands of America’s larg- 
est companies — beneficial to all de- 
artments — quickly pays for itself. 
Write for descriptive folder, 


AMERICAN puorecer’ EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 WN. Clark St., Dept. B-34, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Representatives in aed cities. 
in Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 


‘Oil for China 


Knox discloses pipeline 


| project but withholds all details. 


Petroleum industry views line as 
merely an intake for war oil. 


“We are building a pipeline into 
China now,” Navy Secretary rank Knox 
told the House loreign Affairs Commit- 
tee last week, in defending the Arabian 
pipeline as a “military necessity.” 

@ Small Diameter—Presumably on the 
grounds of military security, Knox didn’t 


| give further details on the China pipe 


ling Speculation in the oil industry was 


| that the pipeline must be of small diam- 


| 
| 
| 


eter (perhaps a 4-in. or 6-in. line) to be 
fed by tankers rather than by Far East- 
ern refineries. 

Gasoline and oil are precious com- 
modities in the Far East, where neither 
production nor refining has been de- 
veloped to the same extent as in the 
United States, the Caribbean area, and 
the Middle East. 

@ China’s Supply—Development of an 
oil field in Kansu province, 900 airline 
miles northwest of Chungking, on the 
edge of the Gobi desert and 8,000 ft. 
above sea level, is described by the Oil 
and Gas Journal as indicating possible 
future production that would make 


SAMPLING THE TRENDS 


In Bergen County, N. J., students of 
Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, 
interviewing a hardware merchant, 
combine survey work for the local 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
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China self-sufficient in oil su 
Journal reports oil seepage; 
2,000-mile arc from Kashgar, 
western Sinkiang, through K 
Shensi and Sczechwan provin 
Production has been devel 
points along this arc, in Kan 
Sinkiang, where the Russians | 
before withdrawing from that 
in January, 1943. 
@ 10,000 Bbl. Goal—By Ameri 
current Kansu_ product 
impressive—about 3,000 bbl. « 
about equals what an America 
would call a good lease. But 
China, 


ards, 


scents an increase, in 

100-fold since 1940. 
M. H. Bush, an American p: 

who has taken charge of 

for Kansu’s petroleum admin 

has set a goal of 10,000 bbl 

the field. 

@ Obstacles—Even if Bush should req 

that goal before the war end 

tough transportation obstacles would : 


nan 


main 

Kansu_ is 
Chungking, 
line there is held uneconomic, « 
standards. (¢ 
produced in a Kansu_ refinery 
recovers 18 bbl. to 19 bbl. of ¢ 
from 100 bbl. of crude—now 
trip to Chungking by floating doy 
the Chialing river on rafts supported 
inflated goatskins. 


1,550 miles by road fr 


and construction of a ply 
l 


der wartime asoline 


Makes tf 


tel. 


ment with field study for their class« 

in economics. Their investigation, co 

ering 250 industrial firms and 6,000 r 
tail outlets, is designed to uncover 
future trends in manufacturing, met 
chandising, and consumer preferences 
in relation to postwar planning. 
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We know that the energy and resourcefulness we are 
using to keep a steady, swift flow of war material will be 
rewarded in Victory °* It will also help us, in the future, to 


provide well earned comfort for the AMERICAN home. 


Photograph shows inspection of outer wing sections of Vultee Vengeance dive bombers 


AMERICAN @& Ans} CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING Gr CORPORATION 


co WPNER S ey AS , he oe a 
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Its NO FUN to say “no”? to new 
business. Yet, a certain distributor of 
vital oil well equipment was doing 
just that, almost daily, at the start of 
the war...even hesitating to accept 
profitable war contracts, 

Expansion seemed impossible 
without adding to his capital. And 
that he was reluctant to do for two 
reasons. First, because he felt that the 
need might prove temporary. Second, 
because new stockholders might in- 
terfere with his business management. 

C.1.T. FINANCING SERV- 
ICES were suggested as an alterna- 
tive... and, after the problem had 
been carefully considered, C.1.T. 
“credit architects” offered a plan 
that made it feasible to accept the 


profitable new business available and 


FINANCING SERVICES 
available through 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


and its affiliated companies 


COMBINED CAPITAL 


AND SURPLUS 


expanded its wartime 


C.1.T. dollars 


handle the war contracts that could 
be secured. 

Under this plan, C.1.T. finances 
open 


the 


notes on which the equipment is sold 


accounts and instalment 


..-much of the concern’s own capital 
has been freed to operate a larger 
plant and meet increased payrolls. 
And today, this distributor’s business 


functions on a virtual cash basis 


through the advantageous use of 
C.1.T. facilities and financing. 
Added working capital in your 
business, too, might be the deciding 
factor in enabling you to handle new 
business and the expansion caused by 
wartime needs, Let us submit a plan 
that will accommodate such a pro- 
gram. Write or wire, and a C.1.T. 


executive will call, without obligation. 


Financing of accounts receivable to provide cash 
for taking discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 


Funds to carry inventories, buy materials, supplies 
or equipment advantageously for cash. 


Long Term financing to spread over many months 
the cost of buying new machinery, repairing, alter- 
ing or re-converting plants. 


Cash to pay taxes, retire stock, existing mortgages 
or other loans. 


Capital to extend holdings, buy out partners or 
acquire supplemental businesses. 


Financing of instalment sales for manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors, 


OVER 100 MILLION DOLLARS 


Paint Sales Peak 


Record wartime outpy 
is expected to continue when 
peace comes, loosening pentup 
demand for civilian products, 


From an eyelet on a GI shoe t 
tleship, virtually everything that 
modern war machine fight, float. or 
must be painted. That explains y 
paint sales in the United States reac} 
an all-time peak last year. 
© Postwar Outlook—And when peace 
comes, the paint industry, facin, 
great reconversion problems, is expected 
to have its production capacity taxed t 
furnish coating materials for the ney 
houses, automobiles, furniture, and 
other consumer goods which, s 7 
indicate, the people are eagerly waiting 
to buy in great volume. 

The Bureau of the Census rec 
reported 1943 sales of paint, varnish, 
and lacquer by 680 establishments as 
totaling $568,620,999, the highest sales 
volume ever recorded. 

Because the Census Bureau’s figures 
represent only 91% of the industry's 
total production, the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Assn. estimates 
100% production as $624,858,237. To 
this must be added $11,638,772 in sales 
of plastic paint, coldwater paint, and 
calcimine, bringing the 1943 total to 
| $636,497,009. Association figures show 

total sales of $593,842,713 in 1942, and 
$622,910,382 in 1941. 
@ New Products—Proud in its claim that 
production of war goods was never 1 
tarded by lack of paint, the industrn 
was resourceful in overcoming man 
| power problems and scarcity of mate 
rials while being called upon to pro 
vide special protective coatings and 
finishes for fighting equipment to be 
used in climates varying from the in- 
tense cold of the Arctic to the heat of 
the tropics. 

‘New synthetic resins and oils, new 
| pigments and solvents were perfected 
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were found. To shorten production 
schedules, motor-agitated dip tanks, 
belt-type conveyors with reciprocating 
spray guns, infra-red drying lamps, and 
other devices were developed to stream 
line finishing operations. An example of 


| what the new high-speed “fighting for 


mulas” can do was the application 
three complete coats of paint on a C-? 
cargo ship in seven hours. 

One of the industrv’s contributior 
to war aviation is pioneering in de-icing 
compounds. One of three types of d 
icing coatings contains a free-flowing 
oily liquid that helps prevent adhesion 
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HEAT PROSTRATION 
Thermit, a chemical employed to cre- 
te the intense heat in incendiary 
hombs, is used in a novel demolition 


‘orp.’s South Chicago plant. 


With thermit electric furnaces gen- 
erating a heat of 6,000 degrees, four 
columns melt and the span crumbles. 


A welter of steel, the demolished span 
is currently being untangled by Speed- 
way Wrecking Co.’s torch cutters. 


of ice to airplane wings. Another variety 
contains water-soluble salts that dissolves 


‘an obsolete 1,200-ton traveling coal | 
nd ore bridge at Interlake Iron | 


ice so it can be carried off the wings | 
by the slipstream, while the third type | 


f coating can be heated electrically. 
¢ Materials Problem—Military needs 
having reached their peak, paint pro- 


duction is expected to continue at pres- | 


ent levels for the next few months, with 
a possible increase for civilian use. 
Despite priority and allocation orders, 
supplies of raw material generally have 
been sufficient. On Feb. 1 lead-free zinc 
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How would you pick up 


this razor-edge? 


COUNTLESS are the products that start 
life as a homely slab of brass, copper 
or aluminum, fresh from the furnaces. 
But you can’t take these 10-foot slabs 
and presto, turn them into shell cases, 
wing sections and other vital parts. 
Let’s see how AIR steps into the pic- 
ture at this point, speeds these victory- 
vital metals on their way and solves a 
hazardous problem in the bargain: — 


1 First, this huge milling machine goes to 

work on the slab. Off comes the outer scale 
and impurities left after the ingots of metal are 
cast. But from each of the 15 or more whirling 
cutters spurts a mountain of razor-sharp chips 
that are a hazard to workmen's fingers, a handi- 
cap to production and a problem-child when it 
comes to carting them away 


INDUSTRY DOES IT WITH bie al Werke 


So in goes a Sturtevant air-at-work system 


Chips and turnings 
powerful 


* that licks the problem 
fall into a special hopper where a 
suction picks them up and shoots them through 
a duct at better thai’ a mile a minute. Next, 
they are separated from the air stream and dis- 
charged into a storage bin or baler or are sent 
to the re-melting furnace as desired 


3 Plus Results—the blast of air which is con- 

* stantly passing over the cutters carries off 
smoke generated by the cutting oil—keeps it 
from contaminating the working area. Another 
dividend, cutters are cooler and less oil is needed 
Chips are handled at the rate of 8,000 Ibs. per 
hour—handled without manual! labor or lost 
time due to minor cuts and accidents. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RED AND BLACK on many a plant’s post-war books will 
be the use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, con- 
trol dust and fumes or burn fuel more economically. Sturtevant is ready 


to work with you or your planning 
committee to start solving those 
“engineered air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park ’ Boston 36, Mass. 


WITHOUT RESERVATIONS 


With Manhattan's hostelries jammed 
to the roofs, a sleep nook in Grand 
Central Terminal provides 75 steamer 
chairs and blankets for itinerant serv- 
icemen unable to find or afford hotel 


accommodations. Under supervision 
of the Travelers Aid Society, the 
lounge is open daily from midnight to 
6 a.m. Sailors, used to sleeping on flat 
surfaces, sooner or later abandon the 
chairs, sleep soundly after making 
beds on the floor with the chair pads. 


oxide was placed under complete allo- 
cation, but is already reported in longer 
supply because the military quota for 
use in smoke-screen chemicals 1s well on 
the way to being filled. ‘The demand for 
lithopone, replacing lead and zinc oxides 
as the most widely used white, has in- 
creased, but the supplies are thought to 
be sufficient. ‘There apparently is enough 
pig lead to care for all pigment require- 
ments, although the supplies are not as 
plentiful as they were a few months ago. 
e Tung Oil Situation—The tung nut 
crop in the U. S. was smaller in 1943 
than it was in 1942, and tung oil pro- 
duction for 1944 from 1943 nuts is 
estimated at 1,400 tons compared with 
2,600 tons in 1943. 

Monthly allocations of tung oil con- 
tinue in effect. Consumption in 1943 
was tons. Stocks at the end of 
1943 amounted to 13,534 tons. 

At present there are ample stocks of 
flaxseed and linseed oil, and dehydrated 
The fish oil situation is un- 


ene 
5.935 


castor oil. 
certam 

@ Other Oil Sources—Oiticica oil, de- 
rived from a nut native to Brazil, is 
plentiful with a normal crop this year 
compared with an almost complete crop 
failure a year ago and a total failure two 
years ago. 

' In order beans for 
foodstuffs and certain other permissi- 
ble uses, soybean oils have been elim- 
inated from most paint formulations. 


to conserve soy 
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Rosins, congo gum, and certain 

other types of naturals, were placed 
under importation orders in January. 
Rosin stocks have been decreasing 
fairly fast. 
@ Peacetime Role—Until paint went all 
out for war and its civilian use was 
curtailed, the association estimated, as 
of Jan. 1, 1942, that paint protected 
property valued at $253,000,000,000 in 
the U.S. (half of the value of all phys- 
ical assets of the nation). The loss of iron 
and steel alone on structures that should 
be painted is computed at 24,000,000 
tons annually. 

After the war, the paint industry ex- 
pects to play a major role in the “face 
lifting” job that must be done on 
America’s physical property. A survey 
conducted by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce indicated there will be a 
$7,500,000,000 home and farm im- 
provement boom within six months 
after the war. A delayed housing pro- 
gram will require the building of at 
least a million new home units an- 
nually for the next ten years, the sur- 
vey indicates. 
© $740,000,000 in 1946?—The backlog 
of unfilled wants for sleek automo- 
biles, richly finished furniture and 
household appliances, and other con- 
sumer goods will give a bright hue to 
postwar business of the paint industry. 

The wider use of stainless steel, plas- 
tics, and glass (they do not require a 


protective coating of paint 
prove to be a loss to paint 
turers, because leaders in th 
already are thinking of 
coating for such materials to 
sible highly decorative color s 
The Dept. of Commerc: 
mated that the potential valuc 
facturers’ sales of paint, var 
lacquer could be $740,000,0 
early postwar year, arbitrarily 


to be 1946. 


TO SALVAGE PULPWOOD 


Higher ceiling prices on | 
in the southern states, annow 
week by OPA, came at just t 
time to touch off a timber sal\ 
paign in the tremendous East 
area devastated by an ice storm 
uary. 

More than 400,000 acres of | 
timberlands which were swept 
severe storm are expected to yield lf 
000 cords of pulpwood and 110, 

b. ft. of lumber. 

The amount of salvage is sma 
compared with that of the big \ 
England tropical hurricane a few y« 
ago (BW—Oct.1"38,p47), but it i 
portant now because of wartime ne 
for lumber and pulpwood. 

The ceiling hike—$1.10 a cord 
Texas—came just as sawmill and pul 
wood operators, in cooperation \ th t 
U. S. Forest Service, announced that 
they would use prisoners of war f 
five ‘Texas camps in the salvage 

lhe program, costing about $3 
000, will be financed by the Disast 
Loan Corp. and is expected to b 
liquidating. 


GUIDE TO CANCELLATION 


Specific measures to be taken ahiead 
of time to meet the rough period be 
tween contract cancellation and cas! 
settlement, are spelled out in a “Guide 
for Settling Canceled War Contracts 
prepared by J. J. Carroll, treasurer of 
the Cleveland Tractor Co. 

Carroll explains that his guide is in- 
tended for small contractors who n 
not be able to set up a separate staff t 
deal with cancellation, and who ma 
want to wait until the government get 
out some kind of official guide | 
organizing their inventory system 
proper presentation of claims. 

Forms included in the pamphlet 
the result of settling $18,000,000 worth 
of canceled contracts last year, and 
sultation with government off 
Publisher is Cope Inc., 3800 Chester 
Avenue, Cleveland 14. The book 
at a sliding scale of prices, depending 
on quantities ordered, beginning wit! 
$2.50 for single copies. 
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lehigh’s 123rd 


Stockholders of company 
dating back to colonial days to 
have lively session. Troubles 


multiply despite rising profit. 


When Robert V. White, president 
of Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
brings his gavel down on March 28 to 
call to order the 1944 annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting, he won't be performing 
just a routine task. 

e Oldest Producer—Instead, he will 
mark an anniversary equalled by few 
Americ in corporations. It will be the 
23rd consecutive annual stockholder 
nathering held by his company. 

White could boast that the nation 

couldn't have an anthracite producer 
much older (and none is) than Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation, which received its 
charter in 1822 and can trace its begin- 
ning back to the Lehigh Coal Mine Co., 
an unincorporated association founded 
in 1792, just a year after anthracite was 
discovered in America. 
e Way Back When—And, to show how 
far back 1792 reaches into history, he 
could point to the fact that George 
Washington was then President; that 
the initial session of Congress had just 
closed; and that the first U. S. Mint 
was then being opened. 

Lehigh Coal’s foundation was laid 
many decades before the steamboat 
and railroad became commonplace in 
the American scene and created an 
ever increasing industrial demand for 
coal, 

At the coming meeting, the manage- 

ment’s one out-of-the-ordinary request, 
to authorize changing the present no- 
par common into $10-par shares, will 
i all probability, receive no further 
serious Opposition. However, the di- 
rectors may otherwise find a rather lively 
gathering. 
Vocal Stockholders—For one thing, 
there are some stockholders who are 
worried and vocal about the postwar 
outlook for anthracite as a fuel, because 
of the drastic downtrend in consumer 
use that started back in the early 1920's 
and continued till Hitler in 1939 tem- 
porarily changed the picture. 

At last year’s meeting some stock- 
holders actually advocated liquidation of 
the business, despite its historic back- 
ground, They undoubtedly will be ac- 
tive in such agitation at the coming 
conference. 
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Also, the management already knows 

that Garrard Winston, a stockholder 
who represents 24% of the 1,929,000 
shares outstanding, will try his best at 
the meeting to have the bylaws changed 
so that the board of directors, as he 
puts it, will no longer enjoy the “ability 
to perpetuate itself.” 
@ Gets Court Order—Winston, a Wall 
Street attorney, claims that the man 
agement has persistently refused to fur 
nish him with sufficient information 
to pass on the merits of the liquidation 
plan proposed at the 1943 meeting. 
Also, he appears by no means satisfied 
with the summary dismissal then of the 
proposal on the grounds that it was im 
practical for many reasons. 

Recently he secured a court order to 
force the company to provide him with 
a list of stockholders. And, though he 
has not indicated that he favors liquida 
tion, Winston has advised fellow stock 
holders that he does intend to fight to 
prevent the board in the future “from 
obstructing corporate action . . . . which 
a majority of stockholders feel is in 
their real interest.” 

@ Consolidated Net Gains—White and 
his board of managers will be able to 
announce a 1943 profit of $2,690,000, 
the greatest net, on a consolidated basis, 
the company has reported since 1929, 


and that the 90¢ 1943 dividend was the 
largest disbursement to stockholders 
since 1932. 

Also, the management can point to 
retirement in 1943 of $2,480,000. or 
8%, of the funded debt; the growth 
of working capital to over $6,000,000, 
largest since the year 1936; and cash 
and government bond holdings of $7,- 
729,000, enough to cover alone all cur- 
rent debt at the 1943 
1.4 times. 

Although 1943 anthracite production 
above 1942 levels the 
pany’s profits from its coal operations 
alone didn’t do so well. Lehigh Coal’s 
net profits would have been shim had it 
not been in the railroad business, too 
The little known but consistently profit 
able 19]1-mile Lehigh & New England, 
a wholly owned Class I rail subsidiary, 
presented its parent a 1943 net of $1, 
014,000. 

Lehigh Coal, as usual, received from 
the Central Railroad Co. of New Jerse 
$2,346,000 rental on the 156-mile L« 
high & Susquehanna rail property which 
Jersey Central operates under a long- 
term Icase. 

@ Market Shrinks—Advocates of 
pany liquidation point to basic deteriora 
tion in the position of anthracite. For 
instance, Pennsylvania's 1943 hard coal 
production rose to above 60,500,000 
tons (of which Lehigh properties con 
tributed 9%), or to the highest level 
since 1930. But, despite the war-stimu- 
lated demand, the 1943 total was only 


vear-cnd some 


rose 30% com- 
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MONUMENT TO IRON 


Idle for 79 years, the Greenwood Fur- 
nace near Ishpeming, Mich., is being 
restored by Inland Steel Co., to mark 
the 100th anniversary this year of iron 
ore’s discovery along Lake Michigan. 
The stone stack was built to ptoduce 


charcoal iron for the Civil War but 
passed into oblivion after only ten 
years of operation. Although the pres- 
ent war has created a shortage of char- 
coal iron (BW—Sep.11°43,p39), In- 
land plans to use the old furnace only 
as a monument. Ilowever, it 
hope to make at least one token cast. 


does 
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HYSICAL fatigue slows down produc- 
tion, spoils work and causes disruptive 
accidents. Anything that takes needless 
fatigue out of job handling helps to keep 
output rolling to the very end of each day. 


That is why hundreds of plants in the fore- 
front of the war effort have installed Louden 
overhead handling systems. Motion studies 
show handling to be up to 90% of every 

roduction operation and when the bulk of 
——~ is taken off the shoulders of men 
and laid on Louden, production makes an 
immediate and sustained jump, rejects are 
cut down, morale improves and work at- 
tendance becomes far more regular. 


Louden equipment handles anything from 
10 pounds to 10 tons, takes incoming mate- 
rials and supplies out of boxcars and off flat- 
cars and trucks, brings them to storage and 
stockrooms, supplies materials and parts to 
waiting machines, handles units in assembly 
and all forms of processing, on through com- 

e 

Answers to Three Questions That May Bother You 
1. Louden equipment can be installed while work 
goes on. 

2. Louden systems serve every need from single 
rooms and small plants up to huge sprawling factories. 
3. Standardized construction makes reasonable de- 
liveries possible. 


Free Materials Handling Manual 
64 pages of facts, photographs, appli- 
cations, savings, accelerated produc- 
tion and simplified handling. Write for 
copy today. 


HERE IS AN ANSWER TO 


(he long-Wouw Sliumyp 


pletion and out the shipping door. It lightens 
the load so much that not only do men work 
faster but three out of five men are often 
released for more productive duties and 
women workers can take over with equal 
efficiency. ; 

Louden systems use the ceiling where 
they have a clear right of way. They get 
handling out of the way of production. They 
permit space now used for passageways to 
be filled with production equipment. They 
are as economical, and profitable in peace- 
time as they are vitally important in war. 
Why not investigate Louden overhead han- 
dling today? Write for the free handling 
manual. The Louden Machinery Company, 
5211 W. Superior Ave., Fairfield, ben. 


A Universal System of Handling 
A wide range of track sizes, switches, transfers, etc., 
a wide variety of hand and power driven hoists, 
cranes, cab-operated hoists and cranes, make Louden 
systems tailored-to-the-need installations whether they 
serve entire factories or merely solve a single pro- 
duction bottle neck. 


LOUDEN 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 


| cern are “great enough to serve the en- 
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of that recorded in ] 
similar circumstances 

The Lehigh company, hé 
fully aware of the necessity fi 
ing its markets and knows tl 
complish this postwar consun 
be able to use anthracite with +t 
case as the competing fuels wl 
been capturing its once exclu 
kets. 


& msequently, the company | 
backing development and inti 
of a wide range of automatic a 
automatic coal-burning equipm« 
it has cooperated in establishn 
furnace-tending service desigi 
users of anthracite. These promot 
will be widely extended after the y 
@ Salvage Experiments—After much \ 
tensive research activity, too, | 
Coal is now building a Froth Flots 
plant designed to reclaim and ma} 
ketable extremely fine sizes of c ; 
rently lost. Company officials think 
this process has great potentiality ind 
already Pennsylvania Power & Light ( 
has installed facilities at one plant to 
use this pulverized fuel. 

Officials are encouraged, as well, by 
| other experiments the company has 
| been conducting looking toward future 
utilization of its present costly breaker 
waste, both as light-weight aggregate in 
the manufacture of concrete and as a 
source of valuable heat for use around 
its own collieries. 

Therefore, the management is not 
pessimistic about anthracite’s postwar 
outlook. In fact, it says that while “of 
course it is probable that the industry 
after the war will experience again for 
a time many of the problems of the 
last two decades—there seems to be 
good reason for believing that a num- 
ber of these problems will be solved.” 
@ Hope for the Future—The company 
may have some bright hopes concerning 
its water properties, which now supply 
its mines as well as various towns in the 
Panther Valley anthracite field. It points 
out that the potential storage of water- 
sheds now largely controlled by the con- 


- 


tire city of Philadelphia with an ample 
supply of the purest soft water.” 

Also, Lehigh hopes liquidation of 
National Power & Light Co. will be 


completed this year. Lehigh now holds 
700,000 of National’s common and 
Wall Street estimates that this block 
eventually should bring the coal com- 
pany some $7,000,000 of cash to speed 
up its debt retirement program. 


NEW ISSUES EXPECTED 


The new corporate issues market, 
which has been dull the last week or 
so, is expected to brighten soon with 


: / } 
some of the numerous offerings which 
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N essential part of the powerful engine that drives 
this tank is a Fulton Sylphon Thermostat which 
automatically controls circulation of the engine's 


cooling liquid to assure highest operating efficiency 
it | | of the motor under all battle conditions. One thing 
less to think about for the busy driver and crew! 


Because of their simple rugged construction, and 


positive operation, Fulton Sylphon controlling de- 
vices of many kinds are serving on fighting fronts 
and in war plants wherever temperatures and pres- 


sures must be regulated exactly and unfailingly. 


Why not let the manufacturer of these widely 
\ accepted controls produce your bellows assemblies 
f or complete instruments incorporating bellows? 


Fulton Sylphon facilities offer definite economies 


and assure unquestionable performance. Bulletin 
Me : EW-535 describes many types of Fulton Sylphon 
re Bellows and assemblies. Ask for help now: on your 


post-war designing. 


mal One of many types of Fulton 
7 Sylphon Thermostats for accu- 
—— rately controlling operating 

temperatures of liquid-cooled 
eA engines. 
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' SINCE 1904 


i THE FULTON SYLPHON CO., KNOXVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Montreal, Canada 


FOR YOUR NEEDS 


Now, or in the future, 
make plans to use 


Wasner 


TRANSFORMERS 


You, like others who consider only the best available products, 
can well afford to have Wagner Transformers spotted for present 
use of postwar needs. The Wagner line includes a wide range 
of types and sizes of power and distribution transformers, and 
constant-current regulators. 


In army camps, in ordnance plants, in power plants, in factories 
—everywhere—Wagner Transformers have proven their ability 
to render continuous, uninterrupted service, are doing it at the 
present time, and can be depended upon to do the same in the 
future . . .When you are in need of TRANSFORMERS, or other 
products manufactured by Wagner, such as ELECTRIC MOTORS 
and HYDRAULIC-CRANE-BRIDGE BRAKES, consult the 
nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices, located in principal cities 

and manned by trained freld engineers. 


FOR VICTORY— BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 
144-1 


WagnerElectric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


| have been “in the works” f 


| (BW—Mar.4'44,p83), and | 


possible new late-March and Apri] og. 
ings continues to grow. 

Some newcomers on the ] 
$16,000,000 Capital Transit 
first mortgage bonds for refi 
poses; a $14,000,000 Cudal 
20-year issue designed, with $ 
serial notes to be sold privat 
fund present first mortgage 
convertible 4% bonds; and p 
Mississippi Power & Light 
replace $16,000,000 Ist 5’s 
standing. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc 
$7,500,000 15-year 33% . 
most any time now, mainly f 
ing purposes; there may be 


| soon of 120,000 shares of Hart. Sch 


ner & Marx common, thoug] 
not represent new company 
and some Wall Streeters look | 
offering of the oft-reported n 
500,000 Virginia Electric & 
issue. 

Bond Stores, Inc., may sell S6/ 
000 of new preferred, partly to sup 
new money needs, and Detroit re 
indicate that Michigan Consolidat 
Gas, confident that the Detroit utili 
tax (BW—Mar.4’44,p89)_ will be 
clared invalid, will soon ask for bids 
its previously delayed $38,000,000 | 
34’s, 


| Litigation Survey 


Stockholder suit study 
shows most cases unfounded 
for ‘attorneys’ benefit chiefly.’ 
Remedial legislation is asked. 


Remedial legislative proposals ha 
followed quickly on the results of a 
18-month survey of 1,266 stockholder 
suits—all instituted in New York Cit 
in the decade ending with 1942-afte: 
a special committee of the Chamber 
Commerce of the State of New Yor 
reported that most of such litigation : 
not only unfounded but also conduct 
“principally for the benefit of the plai 
tiff’s attorneys.” 

e Exhaustive Study—The committe: 
(headed by Thomas I. Parkinson, pr¢ 
dent of the Equitable Life Assuran 
Society) made an exhaustive study 
court records with the aid of a leg 
staff. After duplicating actions we! 
eliminated, it covered 692 cases of 1 
nority stockholder suits involving clos 
held corporations and 573 actions © 
ering public companies. 

Statistics compiled by the committec 
and the implications to be drawn from 
the figures, proved damning to the gen 
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N London's old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
Americanbankcameinto being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 

Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—Maln Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square, Bush House, Aldwych 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 

This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 
their ties with their families at home. Berkeley 
Square has a new chapter to add to the many 
events its stately Georgian houses have seen... 


MOBILIT ax:= 


/ 


—AGAIN READY = 
TO SERVEYOU ‘‘. 


@ Now that the press of war orders has 
lessened, Mobilift is again available, ready 
to serve essential industries—to speed up 
production and transportation. 

Mobilift’s outstanding achievement in 
hundreds of army warehouses all over the 
world has ushered in a new era of materials 
handling. With the release of Mobilift for cones tahini 
industrial use these new techniques are 370 West 35th St.,New York 1,6.Y. 

107 N.W. Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. 

available to you. Let us show you how 2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ml. 
Mobilift speeds up handling, increases 


storage space, and cuts production costs. 


MOBILIFT 


Moves Materials like a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 


eral practice of filing stock] 
@ Proposed Amendments—A\ 
bills designed to accomplish 
of the situation revealed by 


State Legislature. They prop 
ments to the state corporatio; Ww. ay 
the most important feature i 
modeled on federal rules whic! 
security for costs unless a cert 
mum percentage of stock in tl! 
ant company is held by the 
ing security holder, that would 
the plaintiff hereafter to assun 
sibility for reasonable expens f + 
law suit. The legislative curb 
ommended by the committee 

In examining suits involving 
tions whose stock is held by 
few owners, the Parkinson c 
found that the plaintiffs in 
(5% of the total) were reward 
recoveries and that settlemen 
made by the defendants in 194 
actions, or 28%. Dismissals \ 


remainder were either discontii 
records on ultimate disposition 
available. 


litigation involving publicly owned 


plaintiffs in only 13 (2%) of thes: 
and court settlements involved « 
others, or 6%. 


ing companies with publich 
shares, out-of-court settlements were 1 


.— <6 


“rer 
C 


ec (9 
remaining 155 (2 ) of such action 
54 cases are still pending, and 43 
no record of disposition. 


they list only one minor action 
success 


eries ran under 3%. 


corporations involved “has been 


$4.000 up to $135,000. 


hands of a limited group of attorne' 
so limited that it cannot be belie 


tained that they have cause of act 


have been introduced in the You 


cases, or 215, were dismissed. Of tl 


corded in 122 cases (18%) and # 


e A Different Story—In the case of ¢! 


porations, however, the story was quit 
different. There were recoveries by +! 


In 60 (10%) of the actions concern 


gotiated, but about 37% of the tot 


} 


@ Doubtful Success—Even the 13 cas 
listed as recoveries for the stockholder 
of publicly held corporations, according 
to the committee’s report, couldn't | 
considered substantial successes, an 


In the others, recoveries came to onl 
about 5% of the amounts claimed, an 
in the litigation settled with court a 
proval the committee asserts that reco 


n 


But direct cost of the defense to tl 


stantial,”’ the report said, and the con 
mittee pointed out that allowances for 
attorneys’ fees for individual defendants 
in twelve recent actions ranged from 


@ Small Group of Lawyers—The com 
mittee also reported that it found “the 
bulk of (stockholder) litigation in t! 


1 


1 
| 
Ul 


that the nominal plaintiffs have ascer- 


n 
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brought it to the particular lawyers.” | 
“nd the Parkinson — investigators | 
Aought it significant, as well, that the | 
rions against publicly owned compa- | 
oe “have seldom been concerned with 
of actual fraud or bad faith 
¢ had, in almost all instances, been 
¢ pr duct of rules of constructive or 
solute liability.” 
jt was particularly noticeable, accord- 
ng to the report, that many costly ac- 
ons were brought by stockholders who 
frequently had purchased their shares 
immediately before commencing their | 


stance 


x 


ts 

Many such “stockholders” actually 
held so few shares of the corporations 
they were suing that it is doubtful that | 
hey could have had much personal in- 
terest in the subject matter of the action | 
or in the outcome of the litigation. | 
eFor Their Benefit—Consequently, 
much of the litigation reviewed, accord- | 
ing to the committee, seemed in many | 
stances to have been prosecuted pri- 
marily for the benefit of the plaintiff's | 


ttorneys. 


M. & ST. L. “MERGER” PLANNED 


The newly reorganized Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Ry. Co. (BW—Dec.11'43, 
p16), destined to become the only 
Class I carrier without funded debt after 
it retires $2,015,000 of general mortgage 
income bonds on May |, also intends to 
make an additional change in its cor- 
porate setup. 

When actual reorganization of the 
ld Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., 
which had been in receivership since 
1923, first became feasible, it was be- 
lieved that this could be accomplished 
only with the help of a $4,000,000 Re- 
construction Finance Corp. loan. 

Consequently, to meet RFC require- 
ments, the reorganization plan provided 
for the setting up of two new compa- 
nies: the M. & St. L. Ry. Co., was to 
quire the old system’s heaviest traffic 
density lines, and the M. & St. L. R. R. 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
first, was to take title to the less profit- 
ible mileage. 

War earnings finally improved 
finances sufficiently to permit reorgani- 
zation without RFC aid. But, since the 
RFC plan had been approved by fed- 
cral court, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the bond holders, reorgani- 
zation was consummated under its terms 
to save further delay. 

The management, however, believes 
that operation of the entire system by 
just the parent would be the most sat- 
istactory and cheapest in the long run. 
The railway company stockholders will 
be asked to approve the merger at the 
annual meeting which will be held 
Apr. 4. 
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") Today, silk has been supplanted by 
& fabrics of wondrous beauty and quality 
- thanks to American genius in mass pro- 
duction methods which tumbled prices of 
rayon and similar synthetic fibres from $6 
to 60c a pound in less than 15 years! 


ROM controlling the uniformity of 

synthetic textiles...to simplifying the 
handling of complicated processing 
operations on many products, Foxboro 
Indicating, Recording and Control in- 
struments are doing a thousand and one 
cost-cutting jobs for scores of different 
industries every day. 

Whether you make textiles, paper, 
petroleum products, food-stuffs or any 
other product involving critical temper- 


...and showed you 
how to bring down 
production cost! 


f Time was when stockings were made 

of silk imported from Japan -—and it 
cost $3 a peund. So much was invested in 
silk cargoes that they were rushed from 
Pacific ports to Eastern mills by “Silk Ex- 
press” ~ a train that held right of way over 
the proudest limiteds. 


3 This miracle of low cost synthetic fab- 
rics would have been difficult —if not 
impossible — without the aid of automatic 
control instruments. Because of the impor- 
tance of close control Foxboro instruments 
were employed most in this great industrial 
development. 


ature, pressure or flow, you'll find Fox- 
boro Instrument Systems designed and 
engineered to keep quality up and bring 
costs down. And you'll find a Foxboro 
System for every type of installation — 
large or small. The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S. A. Also Montreal, Canada. 


FOXBORO 


. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


PRODUCTION 


Waterproof Soil 


Compound developed by 
Hercules Powder Co. keeps un- 
paved roads free of mud. Treat- 
ment finds military uses. 


Several stretches of unpaved country 
road in Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and South Carolina prom- 
ise to be free from mud this spring 
as the direct result of a new and inex- 
pensive method of “waterproofing soil” 
developed by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

@ How It Works—Only difference be- 
tween these roads and the hundreds of 
miles of country roads in the same 
states that will be hub-deep in mud 
after the spring rains is that the top six 
inches or so of their surfaces have been 
“stabilized” with Stabinol, a patented 
resin compound derived from pine rosin. 

Surface water will drain off or evapo- 

rate rather than seep through the treated 
soil; subsurface water will not rise to 
cause mud, because the chemical treat- 
ment upsets the natural phenomenon 
of capillary action. 
@In Powder Form—Previous experi- 
ments conducted by Hercules techni- 
cians on mudproofing had to do mainly 
with Vinsol, another of its proprietary 
rosin derivatives, but it had to be mixed 
with certain carbonates and water to 
form a slurry (thin watery mixture) be- 
fore application and was pretty mussy to 
handle 

Stabinol, which was recently devel- 
oped with an eye to ease of application, 
is a dry powder to be dusted directly on 
the surface of soil by hand shovel or 
mechanical spreader and disk-harrowed 
to the depth required. 

Proportion of compound to soil is 
roughly 1:100. Because the precise 
amount of treatment depends upon the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
soil, one southern test road required six 
pounds to treat each square yard to a 
depth of six inches, but an athletic 
field with other soil characteristics re- 
quired only a pound and a half to the 
yard for stabilizing it to a depth of 
three inches. 

e@ Not a Soil Binder—It should be em- 
phasized that the treatment does not 
increase the load-bearing capacity of 
soils, but it is claimed to keep them 
at or near “maximum value under all 
weather conditions”. It is not a soil 
binder, and should be used only with 


70 


soils that have sufficient clay or other 
natural binding materials for the work 
required of them. 

How the rosin derivative works can 

best be visualized by the effect of other 
rosin derivatives used as “fillers” in 
the manufacture of paper. Without 
them, or similar fillers, to coat paper 
fibers and prevent capillary action, writ- 
ing ink spreads from a pen as though 
the paper were a blotter. 
e@ Prevents Ruts—Since a  Stabinol- 
treated dirt road keeps water out, a 
truck can move over it during or after 
a rainstorm without churning up mud 
or forming ruts; a car splashing through 
a puddle on such a road is said actu- 
ally to “kick up dry dust, not mud, 
behind it.” 

It is betraying no military secret to 
reveal that the treatment is already 
being used on military roads and air- 
ports, here and abroad. 

Paving contractors are using it to 
ensure dry bases under the hard surfaces 
of main highways; construction engi- 
neers are beginning to specify it not 
only to stabilize earth dams and other 
engineering projects but to prevent the 
roadways and parking lots for their mas- 
sive equipment from becoming morasses 
of mud. 

e Other Uses—Big things are expected 
of Stabinol in the treatment of un- 


paved factory yards and rai 
of way because the chemi 
of ground moisture gives 
dividend in preventing th« 
grass and in discouraging mos! 
weeds. 

Treated clay tennis court 
only be weedless but playab 
ately after a rain has stopps 
remaining puddles of water 
swept out of the way. 

Treated baseball diamonds 
future unless some way can 
to keep the treatment in bow 
runways between bases. It has a yw 
of infiltrating into the adjaccnt ¢ 
bearing soil and causing the turf to, 
of thirst. 


CALIBRATION BY MACHINE 


An electronic “mastermind 
can “think,” calculate and x 
readings with minimum error hia 
developed by the Philco Corp. to cj. 
brate U. S. Signal Corps radi appare 
tus. 

Ihe device saved 144,000 man } 
of labor in 1943, and with other ¢ 
mies, reduced the cost of the tvpx 
equipment it calibrated by $1,170 

Calibrating by hand, a tedious pr 
ess subject to human error, has been 
necessary on high precision measuring 
instruments, and John Ballantyne, pres 
dent of Philco, sees promise of 
tant peacetime application of thi 
ment to industry. 


Essentially, the Philco calibra 


To show how well Stabinol water- 
proofs soil, Hercules technicians set 
two cylinders of compacted earth— 
one untreated, the other treated with 
1.19°% of the rosin derivative—in two 


+} 
tl 


dishes of water and topped them wit! 
kilogram weights. In twenty minutes 
and 45 seconds, the treated cylinder 
(right) had absorbed no moisture, but 
the other had disintegrated into mud 
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LEANING TOWER 


Engineers can now determine how 
delicate electronic equipment for 
ships will react on the high seas by 
simulating the pitch and roll on dry 
land. This is done by mounting the 
instruments on an oscillating tower 
which swings 45 deg. from perpendic- 
ular in two directions and at varying 
speeds. Developed by Westinghouse 
at East Springfield, Mass., the 50-ft. 
tower weighs only 600 Ib., but re- 
quires a two-ton counterweight to 
lelp its 35-hp. drive motor. 


which contains 126 vacuum tubes, con- 
sists of three parts. The first part sup- 
plies a source of standard frequency 
against which the Signal Corps fre- 
quency meter is calibrated. The second 
provides a means of continuously driv- 
ing the meter dial and of electrically 
generating a sharp impulse every time 
the frequency meter is turned through 
“zero beat” with the standard frequency 
signal from Washington. The third 
unit automatically records and tabulates 
the dial reading. All this is done many 
times faster than it could be done by a 
human being. 


MORE OIL IN ALABAMA 


Announcement last week of a second 
oil strike in western Alabama has started 
a flurry of leasing acreage for oil and gas 
tights, and state officials and experts 
fom the Hunt Oil Co. said that it is 
‘pretty well established now that oil 
can be produced commercially in Ala- 
bama.”’ 

Developments in Alabama continued 
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Plastics -not recommended 


for spring planting 


Cotton fibres, too short for spinning, are 
the chief raw material for two of the 
oldest and most widely used groups of 
modern, synthetic plastics. To a lesser 
degree, oat hulls, corncobs, spent sugar 
cane, rice hulls, soy bean hulls, tobacco 
stalks and similar waste products of the 
farm have contributed successfully to 
commercial or experimental plastics. 


But when you read glowing prophecies 
of incredibly cheap and plentiful plastics 
made from farm waste, please don’t 
follow the prophets too literally out the 
window and into the clouds—at least 
not when you are planning the products 
you hope to build and sell in the critical 
years just after victory. 


Whatever the basic raw material, a 
modern, synthetic plastic is primarily a 
chemical product. Its cost and its avail- 
ability depend at least as much on the 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes « Vinyl acetals 
Nitron cellulose nitrates + Fibestos cellulose ace- 
tates « Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox phenolic 
compounds « Resimene melamine compounds 
Forms in which they are supplied include: 
sheets « rods « tubes « Iding compound 
castings « industrial resins * coating compounds 
Vuepak rigid transp t packaging 


relative complexity of the chemical proc- 
esses required to produce it, as on the 
cost and availability of the basic raw 
materials. 


For example, Monsanto’s Lustron, one 
of the lightest, most colorful, most ver- 
satile and potentially most plentiful of 
plastics comes from crude oil by way of 
styrene—a much less dramatic source 
than oat hulls or soy beans. Yet there is 
every reason to believe that it will cost 
less to mold a product from Lustron 
after victory than from any other com- 
parable plastic! 


In the light of these facts, wouldn’t you 
say that a plastics producer with a broad 
and varied chemical background could 
probably give you the best advice on 
how plastics may contribute to your war 
or postwar products? . . . Particularly 
a producer like Monsanto, which offers 
one of the largest and most versatile 
groups of plastics of any of the major 
chemical companies? MonsANTO CHEM- 
ICAL CoMPANY, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


THE CONTAINER 
IS PART OF 
THE PRODUCT 


é / ‘ODAY’S planning will result in better 


and lower-cost postwar products. For 


instance, in many progressive manufac- 


turers’ minds, the container will be a part 
of the product. Carefully designed and 
made, it will help save time and money on 
the production line, simplify both packing 
and unpacking and often reduce the 
delivered cost of the product. 

A General Box engineer can help you in 
designing containers for 


your postwar 


products. His recommendation may specify 
General Wirebounds—one of a wide range 
GENERAL Box 


Wirebounds are made of 


of containers made by 
Company. 
selected woods and bound with steel wires, 
strength to with- 
Their 


light weight assures quick and easy handling 


providing the necessary 
stand the rigors of transportation. 


—and saves as much as 50% tare weight. 


Wirebounds are quickly and_ easily 


assembled. They come partially assembled, 


and even an inexperienced workman can 


set one up in “almost no time.” 
W rite for full 
see how General Wirebound Containers can 


help your postwar shipping. 


today information—and 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, District Offices and Plants: 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, E. St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. Continental Box Com- 
pany, Inc.: Houston, Dollas. 


to hold the spotlight in the southeastern 
oil discovery program (BW —Feb.26'44, 
p48‘, which also included efforts to lo- 
| cate new fields in Arkansas, where drill- 
| ing permits are being issued in greatly 
increased numbers, and in Mississippi, 
where a newly discovered field is being 
developed just across the Alabama state 
line, less than 50 miles from the two 
successful drillings in Alabama’s Choc- 
taw County. 

Florida geologists, however, are not 
“satisfied with the permanency of the 
oil flow” at Humble Oil Co.’s No. 1 
well at Sunniland, Fla. Commenting on 
outcome of a test made to determine 
Humble’s claim to a $50,000 reward 
offered by the state for the first com- 
mercial well in Florida, Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Tom Watson said a second 30- 
day test has been ordered with new 
pumping equipment to prove that oil 
is obtainable “in paying quantitics.” 

Alabama’s second oil well was located 


| a quarter of a mile east of the first dis- 
| covery and went into production in 


manner and extent similar to Hunt’s 
first well, which produced at the rate 


| nouncement by 


of 60 bbl. of 20 gravity oil per day 
from 2,800 ft. in the Selma chalk. 


NEW TRICK AIDS TIRES 


Truck tire manafacturers have no lee- 
way in the amount of natural rubber 
they may use. Depending on tire sizes, 
percentages of natural rubber used un- 
der WPB orders range from 10% to 
30%. If the rubber companies had all 
the natural rubber they want, manufac- 
turers say that they would not use any 
synthetic, at this stage in its develop- 
ment, in truck tires. 

Although chemists hope eventually 
to produce a synthetic rubber that will 
give satisfactory service in heavy duty 


| tires. they haven’t produced it yet. But 


United States Rubber Co., in an an- 
y Dr. Sidney M. Cad- 
well, director of tire development, now 
claims the next best thing: use of the 
10% to 30% 
synthetic tire directly under the tread. 
Results are reported to compare favor- 
ably with the service obtainable from 


| truck tires made exclusively of natural 


rubber. 
The trick is to put the natural rubber 


| where it is subject to most of the flex- 


ing and, therefore, most of the heat 


| generated in a moving tire. Although 


the trick sounds like a simple one, its 


| development required two years’ experi- 


mentation. Other rubber companies, 
under wartime pooling of technical in- 
formation, may take advantage of the 
U. S. Rubber method, which that com- 
pany reports has been used in 250,000 
tires manufactured by it for military 


use, 
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NEW PRODUCT: 


of natural rubber in a, 


Spark Drill 


field for the 


electrical 


Primary 
Drill, o1 disint 
veloped by the Elox Corp., 
cral Motors Bldg., Detroit, 
traction of broken drills, 
reamers from work in whicl 
quently become lodged. 

You select a hollow, tul 
per electrode of any diam 
0.04 in. to 0.75 in. that is t 
the central core of the brok« 
tool. You affix it to the cylind 
integrator head,” mount the 
any suitable drill press (which 


revolve during the operation, but 


used only as a convenient holder), an 
bring the center of the broken t 
contact with the electrode. 

When the head is connected 
pump-power unit (left) by a 
combination water hose and electric 
conductor, a solenoid in the head \ 
brates the electrode against the brok 
tool at a rate of about 120 times 
second, causing sparks to flash and ox 
dizing out almost molecular-size part 
cles of metal which are carried away t 
the pump-power unit by water flowing 
through the electrode into a drip pan 
and through a combination hose and 
electrical ground. 

Heat caused by the sparks is diss 
pated by the cooling water (which can 
contain a rust inhibitor) before it can 
affect the metal in the work being sa! 
vaged. When the central core of the 
broken tool has been spark-drilled a 
the way through, at a speed of about 
% in. a minute, the flutes collaps: 
are easily removed. 

Centers of broken studs also can be 
disintegrated, but they have no flutes 
to collapse and must be backed out 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


OU CAN’T EXPECT to have 
efficiently 
when the noise demons make hearing 
an effort. The way to get rid of office 
din once and for all is to install ceil- 


business transacted 


ings of Armstrong's Cushiontone. The 
cost? Probably less than you imag- 
ined! Why not let an authorized con- 
tractor prove it with an estimate ? 
NEW FREE BOOKLET eives the facts. Write 

for ¥ cor ind the name of your ne 

( hiontone « t Armstrong 


Comy Bn t Mat is Division, 3003 
Ss Pennsy!vania. 


The secret of Cushiontone’s efh- 
ciency is in its deep holes—484 of 
them in each foot-square unit which 
absorb up to 75% of all noise strik- 
ing the ceiling. Not even repainting 
affects this efficiency—it’s permanent. 
And Cushiontone is quickly installed, 
attractive-looking, light reflecting, 
and a good insulating material. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


| 7 


with a suitable tool. H 
and other components ¢ 
drilled without dzawing | 
One big future applicatio: 


| recovery of drilling too 


broken off and lodged in 


other underground workin; 


Packaged Potatoes 


“Dehydrettes” is the n 


by Jack Gomperts & Co., : 
| St., San Francisco 11, for it 


of diced, dehydrated Idal 
‘They are packed in a sma 
resistant a ge bag, protect 
suitable tor retail display a 
tion by a colorful new paper! 
with a lock-type removabk 
though the package is no 


| one containing an individua 
| breakfast cereal, it holds 4 oz 


substance of over 2 Ib. of 
enough to serve four or fix: 
with the “finest dish of has! 
potatoes you have ever eaten 
have been reconstituted with 
cooked according to explicit 
on the carton 


Process Timer 


Precise and automatic timing 
sequences of complicated cyck 
as the production of butadiene for 


thetic rubber, toluene for explo 
high-octane gasoline by “‘cat 
promises to be centralized by 
['wo-Dial Rotary-Type Proces 
manufactured by the General 

, Switchgear Division, Sch« 
N. Y. 

Each of the two dials of th 


| ment, which is essentially a larg 


driven selector switch, has two 


| tric rings of 224 contact point! 
| total of 896 timing intervals 
| for controlling the opening and 


of electrically operated valves, d 
and other devices. Depending u 
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T was a smart automobile dealer who first thought 


of advertising his used cars as “unused mileage”. 


“Unused” is not nearly so much of a turn-up- 


your-nose word as “secondhand”. 
U N U Ss a D Many of the Acme-Gridley Bar and Chucking 
Automatics now in use were first bought to do a 
MACHINE specific job—to turn out parts for tanks and 
engines and guns. But they are much more 
TOOL versatile than that. 


ve p When their war job is finished, these machines 
hi d b 
itt HOU RS will still represent a valuable industrial asset — 
| Water 
direct ; heir ised producti } : 
. d ° i in their unused production hours. 
—an industrial asset 
Like the good mechanics who operate them, 
. , , 
ing of these multiple spindle automatics are ready to | 


produce for peace. Often a simple retooling will 


start them rolling. Sometimes—depending upon 


how they have been treated —partial or complete 


reconditioning is advised, 


To get the most out of this unused mileage 


these unused machine tool hours—the retooling 


or reconditioning should be done by the men 


who built and tooled these same Acme-Gridle) 


Automatics. 


These services are offered for your protection 
ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
ee an e oe and profit. They are not expensive. Feel free to 
highest spindle speeds ; 


and fastest feeds modern ° rh “ae. ’ 
ceiling tecks eum withstand. write The National Acme Company about them. 


She NATI O NA L AC M E Company 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterhead 


These Generated Type heads produce 
top quality lumber at feeds of 150 to 
600 feet per minute. 


7. 


af 7 Ships, ships, more ships... fast... 


Z that has been a prime need in this global 


conflict. Producing unheard of numbers of 
Maritime Cargo Vessels created an unprecedented 
need for such essential equipment as spars. 


And to production-minded, wood-working men this quantity demand for quality 
lumber meant DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterheads. These cutterheads shape and 
plane 40-foot spars from rough logs or poles, turning out an accurately cut, 
beautifully finished product at an amazing rate. 


Moreover, DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterheads are on many other equally meritorious 
wartime duties. For example, they make box board matching for ammunition 
boxes where a tongue and groove joint is required .. . they produce flooring and 
ceiling for barracks and warehouses... they turn out a variety of patterns for 
housing projects. 


The DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterhead is another of the ingenious Disston tools 
which are doing such varied and vital service throughout wartime industry... 
For cooperation on your tool problems, write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
328 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa., U. S.A. 


Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war 


requirements of a particula: 
complete cycle of operation 
from 20 minutes to 3 hou 
and involve the control of fr: 
separate instrumentalities. ( 
process requirements from ti: 
can be met speedily by movi 
connectors in the rear of t} 
from one set of contact-point t 
other, almost after the mann« 
phone switchboard. 

The whole outfit is motor-d 
entirely automatic, but there 
wheel for manual operation 
emergencies, 


THINGS TO COME 


If one inventor has his way thy 
cargo plane of the future wi 
at any airport, taxi under a | 
hoist or crane to be discharg 
its freight load, take on a new 
and be on its way in less time | 
it takes to describe the sequ 
Built into the middle of 
plane’s fuselage will be spac 
a large ‘removable shipping 
tainer which will be prepackc 
the shipper and handled after th 
manner of railroad “LCL contain 
ers” that are lifted from aut 
mobile trucks to flat cars and back 
to trucks at destination with min 
imum handling and maximum 
safety to contents. 

Just when benzyl cellulose will 
emerge from the laboratory as 
full-fledged commercial member 
of the prolific cellulose plast 
family—nitrate, acetate, acetobi 
tyrate, and ethyl—is not sched 
uled. Tests now under way indi 
cate that the transparent offspring 
ot a vegetable substance and a 
chemical allied to the toluol in 
TNT explosive has a lower melt 
ing point than previous cellulos« 
plastics, hence may be molded bh 
injection or extrusion with littl 
or no plasticizer. 


Before the war, the use of 
lightweight aluminum alloys in 
vehicles for land and sea trans 
port was becoming almost as com 
monplace as their use in aircraft 
After the war and in the sharp) 
competitive future, aluminum a! 
loys are promised wider applica 
tions and a potentially huge mar 
ket in elevating and conveving 
equipment—for their lightness and 
corrosion-resistance, and cons¢ 
quent savings in power and main 
tenance. 
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AN OLD SYMBOL... 
WITH Vew SIGNIFICANCE 


This trade mark has been seen frequently ... 
in many places. And the full... and new... 
significance of this time-honored mark is now 


becoming increasingly understood. 


Within a single organization, Federal Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., has brought together the 
widely diversified experience of a group of 
engineers whose skills are now offered for the 
development of products of the highest qual- 
ity. Glass, metal, plastics and ceramics, any 
combination of them... Federal Electric’s 
engineers are fully capable and experienced 


in their development and fabrication. 


Is your problem one of lighting? Federal 
Electric knows all the “ifs,” and “ands,” and 


“buts” of electric gaseous discharge fluo- 


rescent lighting of the cold cathode type. 
Would you seal electrical or mechanical de- 
vices to operate in laboratory working condi- 
tions? The kedeleo-Seal process makes this 
possible. Porcelain enameling? Federal now 
uses it in the production of high quality re- 
sistors. Signal devices... sirens, horns and 
buzzers ... are made by Federal. We know 
plastics, too, both in sheet and tubular form. 
Our experience in high frequency induction 
heating has brought about the manufacture of 


a unit of unusual efficiency and dependability. 


Forward-looking executives and engineers 
are invited to investigate Federal Electric’s 
unusual engineering and manufacturing skills 
... to learn how those skills may be applied 


to their own product requirements. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 


CHICAGO 19, 


ILLINOIS 


| = ecegeeeet So NUitaz, 


LABOR 
——— ss a = Bridges’ Setback 


r = ya 


i Sou Shift in emphasis on ws 


quenched ‘Ellfire ‘Arry’s fire | 
West Coast C. I. O. Reds giv 
employers a respite. 


The Harry Bridges mach 
nant since 1937 in West Co 
affairs, has just taken its first 

| ing. It came when the Califo: 
| Council accepted the resig 
— ; Philip M. Connelly as pr 
ee (— : named James G. Thimmes in 
a ens | The shift on the Coast i 
a . number of signs which, altoget 
; up to an important alteration 
| bor relations picture, an alterat 
| results from the changed attitu 
Communist-dominated union 
| the war effort. 
@ His Philosophy Appealed—] 
often have been able to blunt tl 
or frustrate the ambitions of 
| But in internal union affairs 
wing philosophy, appealing as it « 
waterfront workers, sawmill han 


time employees, and other “pe 
ViStrecord is @ vertical view | COFSCIOUS lab t has kept hi 
ible card record system, with his coterie firmly in the organ 
exclusive features that econ- Id] . ° 
omize space while providing saAGaic, 
@ degree of visibility, flexibility and | There always was opposition 
efficiency never before attained. The $ 
desk shown accommodates 70,000 ree | the union family to Bridges 
ords. Note the wide graphic margins— 7] : I, 
ap end dumened: an onl as caleh, policies, but until fairly recent! 
of Bendix’ employment card. 


NJ ATIONAL and industrial affairs are moving at a 
' “ faster pace than ever. Yet wide margins of safety, 
soundness and efficiency can, at all times, be maintained 
— via ViSIrecord. 


This fastest and most efficient record-keeping system 
meets the most exacting requirements: it provides flexi- 
bility, visibility and speed; it not only records but inter- 
prets; it keeps facts coordinated, explains them, pictures 
them, gives them voice and color, urges action. 


No business executive or lieutenant can afford not to 
know the exclusive features of ViSIrecord in connection 
with the modernization of record-keeping which present 
and future conditions require. Send for descriptive litera- 
ture. Write VISIrecord, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


| Nemesis of Harry Bridees’ West Coast 


| machine, James G. Thimmes 10% 
r heads California’s C.I.O. Council. 
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tielelels D008 : § 


irgely of vocal minorities of 
self-pt laimed ‘“‘anti-Communists,”” in- 
widualistic and ineffective. 

» Voluntary Pay Cut—Then about four 
years. ago, C.1.0.’s steel workers sent 
Slim” Thimmes to the West Coast 
. is organizational director. <A soft 
spoken, middle- aged, butt-welder in a 
Chicago pipe mill, ‘Thimmes had been 
ulting away most of his $1$-a-day wage 
in an Ohio farm until John Lewis an- 
jounced his intention of organizing the 
4cel industry. ‘That was in 1936, and 


gsted 


dd 


lhimmes tossed up his mil! job to go to 
ery or Lewis at $8 a day plus * ‘coffee 


and 
(himmes was seasoned as a_ labor 


iader through the great steel organizing 

campaign, the Little Steel strike of 1937 

the retrenchments of 1938, and the 
union renascence of 1939. Along with 
most of the other steel worker officials 
of the steel workers union, he broke 
with Lewis and the coal miners in 1940. 
He got his reward when Phil Murray, 
head of the steel workers, appointed 
him to lead his union on the West 
Coast. 
e Labor of Love—As ‘Thimmes saw his 
West Coast assignment, he had three 
big jobs. They were: (1) To organize 
the nonunion sections of the Coast’s 
important steel fabricating industry 
primarily the big can manufacturers) 
and the growing basic steel-producing 
works; (2) to make the, steel union’s 
contracts with employers work smoothly; 
and (3) to break the hold of pro-Com- 
munist elements on the C.1I.O. west of 
the Rockies. The first two jobs he was 
getting paid for; the third was a labor 
of love. 

It is generally conceded by labor rela- 
tions professionals who sit on both sides 
of the table that Thimmes earned his 
pay. But what he had set out to do for 
free proved the toughest work of all. 
¢ Gathering His Forces—T’o unseat the 
Bridges faction, Thimmes addressed 
himself to the California State C.I.O. 
Council, powerful central body which, 
under the presidency of Bridges’ man 
Connelly, was the key to Bridges’ influ- 
ence in most California C.1.0. locals. 
In 1942, Thimmes ran against Connelly 
for the presidency—‘‘not because I had 
a chance to win,” he says, “but just to 
draw together the anti-Communist 
forces.” Connelly was reelected by a 5-1 
vote. 

In 1943, at the state C.I.O. conven- 
tion, Thimmes nominated his friend, 
Walter Pollard of the shipyard workers, 
to run against Connelly. This time Con- 
nelly was returned to office by a 2-1 
margin. 

@ Connelly Backed Out—This year, with 
the convention scheduled for October, 
the Thimmes followers were accorded a 
better-than-even chance of unseating the 
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CAPTIVE LUMBERJACKS 


Despite organized labor's growing ob- 
jection to the employment of war 
BW — 


captive 


prisoners by private industry 
Feb.19'44,p94), the 
force yet used in Michigan is being 
assigned to woodcutting on the upper 
peninsula. With Army and state po- 
lice officials, Michigan's Gov. H. F. 
Kelly inspects the acl of two prison- 


biggest 


ers in the first contingent. Thus far, 
only several hundred prisoners ar 
working for five lumber firms which 
are authorized to employ 1,250 when 
housing facilities are available. The 
assignment was approved recently by 
the Army, 
War Manpower Commission which 
3.500 


on recommendation of the 


reports shortage of men to 
supply 


wood plants with timber. 


critical pulp and = chemical 


Bridges officers. In what has been inter- 
preted as a desire to avoid repudiation 
by the state unions, Connelly resigned. 
Thimmes was named to his place. 

Of vital import to West Coast indus- 
try, the Bridges setback is symptomatic 
of a development which is of direct in- 
terest to all employers who now, or in 
the future, will deal with C.1.O. 
eA Change Noted—Some employers 
who deal with certain C.1.O. afhliates 
have recently reported a new amenabil 
ity in union leadership. A more concilia- 
tory attitude toward business is apparent 
in unions which once pursued intransi- 
gent policies. On the whole, the organ- 
izations involved are those which have 
been identified as Communist-dom- 
inated. 

In this group, and representing to- 
gether about 932,000 employees by best 
available estimates, are the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians; the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural, Packing & Allied Workers; the 
American Communications Assn.; the 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers; the Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers; the International Longshore- 
men & Warehousemen  (Bridges’ 
union); the National Maritime Union; 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; 
the United Office & Professional Work- 


ers; the Packinghouse Workers; and thx 
‘Transport Workers Union 

@ Class Struggle—F'irms operating in the 
fields where these unions are active 
among which are General Electri 
Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, Ana 
conda, Nash-Kelvinator, Swift, Armour, 
the American Merchant Marine Insti 
tute, and the Waterfront Employer 
Assn. of the Pacific Coast—have been 
subjected to some of the bitterest ‘“‘cla 
struggle” unionism which industry ha 
experienced since the demise of thi 
I.W.W..—the Industrial Workers of the 
World—in the twenties. 

Workers in these unions have 
systematically indoctrinated with anti 
management propaganda, and there i 
no doubt that an appreciable amount 
of this propaganda has taken hold. Wit 
ness Bridges’ strong rank-and-file sup 
port. 

@ They Shifted Ground—But since Ru 

sia’s involvement in the war, the leader 
ship in these unions has moved from 
the extreme left-wing to the extren 

right-wing position in the Americar 
labor movement. 

Today they have perhaps the best 
no-strike record of any section of organ 
ized labor; they are the most vigorous 
proponents of labor-management co- 
operation; they are the only serious labor 


been 
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advocates of incentive wages: 
as a group, the last unions 
smashing the Little Steel for 
went along with other unio: 
issue only after their supp 
status quo threatened to iso 
in the C.I.O.); and thev ar 
unions which support the | 
call for a national service act 
eral, employers with whom t 
now have the most peaceful | 
tions in industry. 
e No Guarantee of Peace—7 
sophisticated among these « 
however, are quick to point 
salient fact: There is no assurai 
by next week or next mont] 
unions will not again reverse th 
cies. And any labor relations 
in which one of these unions fj 
assured of their continued colla 
only as long as the interests of | 
and the interests of American i 
continue in parallel. 

These same employers offer a fur 
No’: when you are utilizing every available prose chr oon ~ adhe = 

facility for all-out war production it is not aoa te Bieckinn Workers, 

easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 


normal living. 


IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 


Would You Re Ready por the 
New Comp etition Qhead? 


munist-dominated at the top, some | 
groups are not under Communi [ 
trol. They may be proving frac 
Complaints to the union’s national off 
cers usually will bring all the org 
tion’s disciplinary apparatus to 

on the heads of the unruly local | 

@ They Like Raw Meat—As the 

mes victory in California suggest 
rank and file which has been fed ray 
meat will get restive on a diet of con 
flakes. A dent could not be mad 


Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must prepare in advance. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 


1 


improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 


The result—their war production is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 
time opportunities and profits. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


PLOCAR 


Bridges’ union standing as long a 
was the militant leader his follower 
loved to call ’Ellfire ’Arry. But wher 
he and his associates urge soft-pedaling 
of grievances, support for national ser 
ice, and harder work, his position of 
leadership is threatened. 

It is known that some locals of t! 
U.E.R.M.W. have approached John | 
Lewis with a view to pulling out of their 
international union and affiliating with 


the Lewis organization. And more of 


that kind of thing can be expected 


UNION ORDER SURVIVES 


Change in ownership of a plant will 
not affect the National War Labor 
Board’s policy of continuing established 
union shop and closed shop provisions, 
the board decided in ordering Frank 
Foundries of Muncie, Ind., to agree to 
the same union shop provisions which 
were in force prior to January, 1943, 
when the plant was operated by Borg- 
Warner Corp. 

The board’s policy is not to change 
an established union shop provision in 
a collective bargaining contract, nor to 
order any new provisions. 
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their 


with 


PAYROLL... 


Every form for every phase of payroll work!... Ditto does 
the job through a single writing of one form. Economy! 


PRODUCTION... 


Get orders into the shop and save 24 to 36 hours doing it! 
Ditto does it! . . . cuts 90 per cent of paper work rewriting! 


PURCHASING... 


Save 10 days’ time getting raw materials into your plant! 
Ditto supplies bid requests, purchase order copies, delivery 
receipts from one typing! Ditto means efficiency! 


ORDER-BILLING... 


Ditto handles the job with 10 per cent of the typing required 
now! Order slips, invoice copies, sales analysis slips .. ; 
Ditto supplies them all from one typing! 
# 

Ditto manufactures time! Every wat weapon is produced and 
delivered to fighting fronts quicker with the help of efficient, 
error-proof Ditto Systems! Mail the coupon today for more 
information about Ditto Systems. 


DITTO, INC., 2288 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


r~~-- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY3"""% 
| DITTO, Inc. 
2288 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 
0D Payroll O Purchasing 
OD Production 0 Order-Billing 


©) Other Systems for 
Company Name 


My Name 


Annie isn’t 
an absentee 


... SHE QUIT ! 


@ Annie hasn't gone A.W.O.L., no sir— 
Annie doesn’t work here any more, that’s 
all. Was Annie a good worker? She was. 

Did it cost the factory management 
money to induct and train her? It did. 
Will they have to hire someone else to 
take her place? They will. And that will 
cost ’em more money. 

Poor personnel handling and labor re- 
lations, you say? Not at all. Labor pirat- 
ing? No! 

Well then what did Annie have on her 
chest? A grievance and a cold! 

Annie is no gardenia, but she likes to 
work in a plant that’s comfortably warm. 
Where there’s circulation without hot 
blasts or chilly drafts. Where the tempera- 
ture stays even, so that she won't be likely 
to take cold. Where they have Modine 
Unit Heaters that do a// this automatically. 

Protect your womanpower and man- 
power with Modine Unit Heaters. 


Get Modine Catalogs 143-A and 143-B 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 RACINE STREET © RACINE, WISCONSIN 


AND AFTER THE WAR 


tor 
Stores, Markets, 


Offices, Banks, 
Garages: ere. 


ook im your phone 

00k for Modine 

epresentative's 
tame — ** ere to Buy It" 
Section HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MODEL 
pu |. 


| @ Compromise Sought—The 


Labor Tangle 


A-F.L. building trades, four 
U.S.agencies, andC.l.O. involved 
in dispute over maintenance jobs 
in new airplane engine plant. 


When construction work on a new 

war plant is finished and normal opera- 
tions begin, management has frequently 
been troubled by a peculiar type of la- 
bor dispute growing out of the transi- 
tion. 

One of the most complicated of these 
disputes flared recently at the Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine plant in Kansas 
City, Mo. The dispute, which speedily 
involved a number of government agen- 
cies and accompanying red tape, is now 
on its wi iy to a compromise solution 
before the National War Labor Board. 
@ Factors in Dispute—The dispute in- 
volved the following factors: 

(1) Insistence of the A.F.L. building 
trades which constructed the plant that em 
ployees designated by management as main 
tenance employees were in fact construction 
workers and should by paid the substantially 
higher building trades scale. 

(2) Refusal of the U. S. Employment 
Service (a unit of the War Manpower Com 
mission) to refer maintenance workers to 
the plant while the dispute was in progress. 

(3) Desire of the building trades group 
to secure recognition as bargaining agent 
for various craft groups within the plant 
to frustrate a C.I.O. demana for an indus 
trial unit covering the whole plant. 

(4) Insistence of management—with the 
support of the C.I.0.—that no NLRB elec 
tion be held until more than half the normal 
complement of employees are hired. 

(5) Desire of the Navy to remove all im 
pediments to full production because the 
airplane engines are urgently needed. 

(6) Need to complete minor construc 
tion work around the plant—much of which 
might fall into the maintenance category in 
an already established plant 
e NWLB Takes Charge—NWLB has 
the job of deciding whether the work 
in dispute is actually maintenance or 
construction work—and the rates to be 
paid for the work. 

The case was handled initially by the 
U. S. Conciliation Service of the Dept. 
of Labor—then certified to the regional 
war labor board in Kansas City. NWLB 
then took the case out of the hands of 
its regional board because of the “novel” 
issues involved—referred it to the Wage 
Adjustment Board—a NWLB unit in 
the Dept. of Labor set up to handle 
building trades cases—for recommenda- 
tion. 

Board's 
hope is that some workable compromise 
will evolve in the process—permitting 
the resumption of normal hirings and 
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postponement of the basi Apr. 
C.1.O. dispute until the pla: 
adequately staffed. Such c 
frequently appear in the cour 

ing trades disputes which 

have gone to the deadlock 

or the other or both of t¢ 
eventually come to prefer a c 

to a clear cut decision which 

an embarassing precedent. 

When the Kansas City 

trades group first notified t 
Employment Service of the di 
agency stopped all referrals to 
Later, however, it resumed ref 
jobs except those classified by 
pany as maintenance posts. 
@ Agency Policies—The Em 
Service takes no part in trying 
labor disputes, but carries out t 
of the government agency try1 
tle the dispute. 

The conciliation service and N' 
apparently wanted the Em; 
Service to refrain from making 
to the maintenance jobs to pr 
dispute from flaring into a strik 
might tie up additional produ 

The Employment Service fi 
similar policy with respect to th 
ing of job releases to workers made id 
as a result of a labor dispute—th« 
ers involved stay frozen unless the 


WOT 


agency handling the dispute decides th 


can be released. 


FIRST PAY CUT ASKED 


As pressure for higher wag: 
continues to mount, most peopk 
are apt to forget that the stab 
zation program also prohibits wag: 
decreases. Requests for cuts in pay 
have been so rare, and involved 
few workers, that National War 
Labor Board has never formulated 
a policy. 

Last week L. C. Smith & ( 
ona Typewriter Co. asked NW1LB 
for permission to lower the pai 
40 service supervisors. The d& 
sion of the board will be of int 
est because when cutbacks be; 
in earnest procedures for pay < 
ting will be important. 

The company wants to ta 
the bonuses or commissions p 
to the 40 employees, contending 
that wartime changes in the 
ture of its business are such th 
the payments made have increas 
without a comparable expansi 
of the work load. 

Heretofore, competition | 
manpower has been so keen that 
about 75% of requests for e1 
ployee pay rises were made by en 
ployers 
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teniority Ignored 
Ruling of New York City 
J.aft chief that war plants yield 
heir draft eligibles stirs union 
zaders to seek clarification. 


Organized labor's long-established 
rniority rules—which operate on the 
yinciple that the last Fired must be 
he first fired—last week came into con- 
rt with Selective Service’s needs for 
{ditional recruits. 

Eligibles to Go—Col. Arthur V. Mc- 
ermott, New York City Selective Serv- 
-e director, issued instructions to more 
han 700 war plants in the city to re- 


ce their draft-eligible employees with | 


nen over 38, war veterans, 4-F’s, and 
yomen, regardless of seniority. 
[he plants were ordered to file re 
cement schedules within 60 days. 
Dermott asserted that Selective Serv- 
ce cannot be influenced by seniority 
ules between employers and unions 
ecause “our job is to meet the demands 
f the armed forces.” 
Shakeup in Deferments—McDermott’s 
action followed a memorandum which 
President Roosevelt sent a fortnight ago 


to the War Manpower Commission and | 
to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director | 
f Selective Service, calling for more | 
careful scrutiny of occupational defer- | 
ments for men under 26 years (BW | 


~Mar.4'44,p9). The President asserted 
that of more than 1,000,000 nonfathers 
deferred for essential industrial work, 
280,000 are under 26. 

Leaders of C.1.0.’s United Automo- 
bile Workers have been seeking a clari- 
ication of the New York City ruling. 
They argue that the WMC labor- 
management committee in the area has 
been able in the past to handle such 
problems. Existing facilities should have 
heen explored before overriding senior- 
tv rules, they said. 
¢ Veterans Laid Off—McDermott said 
that his directive was aimed at such sit- 
itions as that which developed last 
week at the two Long Island plants of 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of the 
Fairchild Engines & Airplane Corp., 


vhere 70 veterans of this war, among | 


everal hundred workers, were laid off 
because they were the last ones hired. 

U.A.W. has a contract with Ranger 
thich includes a provision that dis- 
harges shall be made on the basis of 
eniority and skill. A committee repre- 
enting the veterans protested to the 
management that women with working 


iusbhands should be laid off, 


lbnger than the ex-servicemen. 


The company held that it was 


. even | 
though they had been on the payroll | 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


Stainless hose clamps like that 
shown above are used in cer- 
tain vital spots in aircraft. Vibra- 
tion can cause the hose clamp 
to chew through the hose fabrics 
unless the metal clamp has a 
protective edge—and a broken 
hose line is a dangerous threat 
to the safety of plane and crew. 


Getting that smooth, rounded 
protective bead doesn’t look 
complicated until the job lands 
in your lap. Then you find that 
it must be rolled the hard way 
—along the grain of the 
metal. 


When one manufacturer faced 


this problem, Carpenter was 
given the opportunity to provide 
helpful information and per- 
sonal assistance. In short order, 
the combination of his fabricat- 
ing experience and Carpenter's 
knowledge of Stainless Steel 
had the problem licked. And 
today these Stainless aircraft 
hose clamps are being made 
faster and better with the help 
of ductile Carpenter Stain- 
less Strip. 


There are many ways in which 
you, too, can profit by an ex- 
change of information and ideas 
with Carpenter. Drop us a line 
whenever you are planning to 
use Stainless Steel. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 


( arpen ter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


ra 
> Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


Le 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


CLASSWORK 


Now teen-age girls are enrolling in 
work-experience courses being offered 
by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft in co- 
operation with San Diego schools. 
The plan, similar to that offered boys 


in Burbank and Pasadena, provides 
four hours’ school work a day and four 
hours in an industrial plant. The girls 
get one graduation credit a semester 
for their extra curricular activity plus 
wages—60¢ an hour to start, 5¢ extra 
each week until they receive 75¢. 


“squarely up to the union” whether 
seniority rules should be waived in favor 
of the veterans. 

@ Law Is Vague—The seniority status 
of veterans who return to jobs they 
held before they entered the service 
has not been clarified. 

The Selective Training & Service Act 
states that employers are required to 
restore employees honorably discharged 
from military service to positions of 
“like seniority, status, and pay,” but 
whether this means that veterans are en- 
titled to accumulated seniority or are 
to pick up just where they left off when 
they went into military service has not 
been settled. 

In a recent case, the National War 
Labor Board accepted a proposal by the 
American Wire Cloth Manufacturing 
Assn. that veterans return to work with 
accumulated seniority. Significance of 
the ruling is that apparently NWLB will 
sanction any liberal interpretation of 
the act’s requirements if agreed to by 
an employer. : 


NIGHT BONUS RISE VOIDED 


The National War Labor Board has 
ruled against increasing night shift 
bonus rates just because basic pay rates 
have been increased. 

Overruling a contrary decision of the 
Denver regional war labor board (in- 


volving 19 Denver baking companies), 
NWLB stated that “night shift bonuses 
are to be considered separately from 
issues concerning hourly rates.” 

The regional board had granted a 4¢ 
per hour increase in base rates and a 
5% increase in the bonus. NWLB dis- 
approved the bonus increase, even 
though it already has been paid. 


TROOPS TO STUDY TRADES 


As a textbook user, the U. S. Army 
has purchased more than a million 
paper-covered texts on more than 70 
subjects. 


The textbooks are being distributed. 


through the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wis.—a vast correspon- 
dence school which helps soldiers learn 
when they haven't more serious duties. 
The institute also supplies instructional 
materials for off-duty class use. 

Under consideration for immediate 
preparation are eleven books which the 
Dept. of Commerce is writing with the 
help of trade associations, universities, 
and other experts. They will cover 
metal working shops, laundries, filling 
stations, general and painting contract- 
ing, sawmills and wood working shops, 
grocery stores, shoe repair shops, dry 
cleaning establishments, restaurants, 
and electric appliance stores. 

The first third of each book will dis- 


cuss opportunities in each | 
remainder will tell how t 
business and manage it. 
Ihe Dept. of Agricultur 
several books on how to fa 
textbook publishers supply 


Strikers Fired 


Instigators of wildcat sty 
at Ford plant are disciplined y; 
tacit approval of U.A.W. in moy 
to curb wave of walkouts. 


. 
books 


Action to halt a wave 
strikes in Detroit was taken 
against leaders of an imprompt 
at Ford Motor Co. 

Ten ringleaders, including 
committeemen, were discharged 
ten more, including five oth 
teemen, were suspended pending 
inquiry. As these penalties v 
imposed in the Ford personn 
international and local officia 
C.I.O. United Auto Workers stood } 
silently, indicating tacit approval. 
© Not Justified—R. J. Thomas, presiden 
of the union, said that “it wa 
that no cessation of work was justified 
Subsequently W. T. Grant, presiden 
elect of the Ford local, promised to tak 
“whatever measures are necessary t 
wipe out rowdyism in Local 600.” 

The U.A.W. executive board at it 
recent West Coast meeting, frov 
sternly on unauthorized strikes and 
rected that instigators be deprived 
union protection. Implementation 
this policy in the Ford case was hail 
by management people, who feel t 
only a few examples of this kind 
necessary to bring labor relations | 
toward a level keel. 

@ Guard Beaten—The Ford strik 
fecting production for a day in the Pratt 
& Whitney building, was the latest of 
a series which has plagued Ford for x 
eral months. But it reached a mor 
serious climax than the others when t 
office, of a labor relations man was | 
vaded and demolished by a worker n 
searching for the official. A plant pr 
tection man was beaten when he tri 
to halt the onrush. Because the plant 
owned by the Defense Plant Corp., and 
because records were destroyed, the FBI 
joined the inquiry started by Army 1 
telligence officers. 

Labor relations experts in the Detrot 
area have been worried about the wild 
cat strikes, which began around the tum 
of the vear. Two or three a week ha\ 
been common at Ford, and Detroit pa 
pers have carried reports of an averagt 
of a dozen strikes weekly since the first 
of the year. Reports that ex-servicemen 


ODVIO" 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR ESSENTIAL USES... 


Tested and proved in many “high-priority” offices 
of both business and Government at war, Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation has now been released 
for essential uses. 

Developed in pre-war years, Electronic Dictation 
vastly enlarges the useful scope of the Dictaphone 
Method. Voice pickup is through a small desk mi- 
crophone (a hand microphone is available for other 
than private office use) which allows you to move 
your head and hands freely and turn about in your 
chair while dictating. You can record both ends of 
phone calls . . . and under proper conditions, you 
can even record across-the-desk conversations! 

‘ The microphone on your desk is the control cen- 
ter for your executive action. 


, "rte, BY DICTAPHONE 


For both executive and secretary, Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation brings new facility in getting 
things done. Each works independently and more 
effectively. Notes, memos, instructions and corre- 
spondence are spoken easily, despatched quickly. 
Recording is improved by the application of elec- 
tronic principles. With everything on record, mis- 
takes and misunde standings are minimized 
prompt follow-through encouraged. 

Write for our new booklet describing Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. It’s free and gives the whole 
story of one of the most exciting business expediters 


ina generation, 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, maker 


ling and reprodu 


precipitate many of the dist 


G r i S$ j [4 gorously denied 
eater Application OVINE With | a2 Seiten 
inclination to trace the strikh 
general breakdown of d 
B- tal BLACK ROCKWOOL Christmas, resulting in a fi 
ae 


the workers that disciplina 


them were becoming slack 
INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS freely admitted that number 
troit plants were scenes of 


day before Christmas: 

brought openly into som« 

| workers. Production that d 
| to fractions of normal at n 

and a parallel condition pr 
| Year’s Eve. 
Indicative of the breakdov 

plants, one aircraft factory 

| of a_ free-for-all necktie-cutt 
Gangs of men armed with sh« 

the plant snipping off tic 
workers, supervisors, and m 

men. Several workers were t 

cuts caused by the scissors wic 

man was seriously hurt. 

© Tragic Hotfoot—In anothe: 
epidemic of “hotfoots” ceased 
when the blaze of a match lo 
man’s shoe ignited his oily ov 
burned him to death. In « 
where workers had been sam) 
contents of other men’s lunch | 
a worker whose lunch had been pilfex 
several times slipped a Mickey Finn 
his coffee. The men were sent to 
hospital for treatment after they dra 
the dose. 


Designed for specific services, B-H industrial insulations can be quickly 
and efficiently applied. Produced from an exceptionally effective insu 'C1.O. DEMANDS I.L.O. VOICE 
lating material, which will not deteriorate or break down under servic gies 

conditions, they make possible greater application savings. | President Roosevelt is in 

High- or low-temperature comfortable spot in the feud | 
blocks, blankets, felts, and insu- the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. ove: 
lating cements are made from representation at the forthcoming 
B-H black rockwool which has B-H No. 1 ference of the International 
unusual insulating characteris- Office scheduled for Apr. 20 i 
tics. Not only is it physically INSULATING CEMENT | delphia. 
and chemically stable, but it is SAVES TIME In the past he has, as a ma 
moOisture-resistant, assuring : i course, allowed the A.F.L. to nominat 
long, trouble-free service. Its ye arahaplor 7 Ss sae for appointment by him, th« 
especially low thermal conduc- STAYS PUT worker delegate to which the 
tivity means greater efficiency ’ ae | States is entitled at the I.L.O. « 
in performance. Sesmuse epoca cvabtahilp ations. But in recent years the C.l\ 

P A J itor prevents rust and cor- ; ‘ 

Whatever your insulating rosion. | has rebelled at its lack of represents 
problem, it will pay you to con- WON'T CRACK tion. 
sult Baldwin-Hill. Let B-H in- hecumse these & on enue | In 1939, Roosevelt allowed b th 
sulations help you do a better tionally low volume of | send a delegate, each with half a vot 
job — more economically. shrinkage. | but in 1941 the C.I.O. got nothi 

Baldwin-Hill Co., 550 Klage Easily troweled into a neat, | more than token representation on the 
Ave., Trenton 2, New Jersey. smooth surface — effective up to advisory staff of the A.F.L. delegate 

1800° F oy - ; 

Plants in Trenton, New Jersey; ae This year the C.I.O. has served 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Hunting- ee ee Caatyive Genptere. | the White House fresh demands fo: 
ton. Indiana. recognition. Last week the President 
| said he was trying to work out a meal 


| of providing representation to bot 
groups. 
B idwimn-: a vl i This week, William Green, president 
of A.F.L., warned Roosevelt that AFL. 
will not participate if C.1.O. gets any 
COMPAN Y representation. 
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Yrovoked Firing 


Six-day payless layoffs 
educe Louisville area cases of 
orkers seeking discharges to 
set higher pay jobs. 


The War Manpower Commission has 
its problems, the latest of which is try- 
ing to find ways to discipline workers 
ho deliberately try to get themselves 
discharged in order to take higher 
jying jobs in another industry. 
Payless Layoff—The Louisville (Ky.) 
secional WMC office has invoked a pen- 
ity of a six-day layoff without pay for 
any worker found loafing on the job to 
provoke his employer into firing him. 

The “cure”—thought up by labor offi- 
cals, WMC, and plant managements— 
is said to be working well. There is a 
marked decline in the number of work- 
ers who resort to such devices as shift- 
lessness, playing games during working 
hours, or even assaulting the foreman 
to induce management to discharge 
them. 
¢ Resort to Sabotage—These “provoked 
discharges” are not yet so rife that 
WMC has had to formalize any nation- 
wide rules to counteract them; but the 
erious length to which they can go is 
shown by the current Dept. of Justice 
investigations of charges that workers 
in 2] Dallas (Tex.) war plants sabotaged 
er to force their employers to 
dismiss them (BW—Feb.19’44,p7). 

“Provoked discharges” are the out- 
gowth of another wartime evil, “labor 
piracy.” The latter tendency first ap- 
peared during the retooling period of 
1942. The currency of higher wages in- 
duced some workers to think up ways 
of getting quick releases from their 
lesser-paying jobs. 
¢ Manpower Loss—Last summer in try- 
ing to cut down war worker turnover, 
WMC increased to 60 days the waiting 
time a worker must serve before he is 
cligible for another job after quitting 
employment in a war industry. 

Office of War Information has just 
leased information that the Decem- 
ber, 1943, quit rate—43 for every 1,000 
workers employed—was the lowest of any 
month in 1943, in contrast to the all- 
on high of August (BW —Dec.4’43, 
p90). 

But OWI reports that excluding lay- 
offs, 54 workers quit, were drafted or 
were discharged for every 51 hired. 
Thus, industry suffered a net loss of 
three workers per thousand in Decem- 
ber, the first overall loss since Pearl 
Harbor. If the nine workers who laid off 
ae included, the net loss would be 
twelve per thousand. 
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Tops in Protection 


a 
% 


Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


If you need fence—write us! If you 
are doing war work and have the 
proper priorities, we can provide the 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence, Cyclone Wire 
Mesh Window Guards and Barriers, 
and other materials for protecting 
your plant. Get in touch with us. 
We'll make recommendations and 


CYCLONE FENCE 


give you a free estimate. Even if you 
aren't eligible for fence right now— 
get ready for postwar needs. Send 
the coupon for our free 32-page book 
on Cyclone Fence. Whether you'll 
want a few feet or several miles of 
fence, this book will help you choose 
the right type. No obligation. 


DIVISION (amenican stect & wine Company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


133 
UNITED 
STATES 

STEEL 


coupon today. 


Address 


Clip this coupon—-and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 434 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


i specheosecna 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) School; (1) 
C) Residence. Approximately 


specifications, illustrations. 


Disposal of Government [nventories 


w 


How to dispose of government surpluses when the 
war cnds need not be an insuperable problem — if we 
face it promptly and intelligently. But if we do not, 
peacetime markets may be disrupted, government funds 
wasted, production discouraged, and reconversion of the 
whole economy to peace seriously hampered. 

What we need most in order to attack the problem 
is estimates of how much surplus there will be, in what 
types of goods, and where. 

At the war’s end, government inventory of war goods 
is likely to total around 60 billion dollars. Most of this 
will consist of aircraft, ships, and other ordnance. Only 
some 15 billion dollars or less will be in food, clothing, 
trucks, tools, chemicals, medical supplies, transportation, 
engineering and communication equipment, and other 
goods for which there is a civilian market. 

In addition, war contractors will have about 10 billion 
dollars of inventories, the bulk in specialized raw mate- 
rials, goods in process, and finished products. Only about 
one-fifth of the total, or some 2 billion dollars, will be 
marketable or usable for civilian purposes. While the 
government takes over the usable inventory, the ex- 
war-contractors will have to build up their stocks for 
peacetime production, so that on balance, they will 
not be disposing of usable inventories in large volume. 

Not even all of the usable war-end inventory will be 
“surplus” for sale to civilians in competition with new 
production. Some of it will be needed by the sizable 
peacetime Army and Navy we are likely to maintain, 
and such additional items as can be stored without seri- 
ous deterioration or obsolescence will be held against 
possible future war emergencies. Some of it will be 
disposed of abroad. And up to half of it will be abroad 
and may be sold there or used for relief. 

After allowing for these factors, the war supplies to 
be disposed of in our own markets probably will be less 
than 10 billion dollars (cost basis). While the total 
is not overwhelming —the equivalent of two months’ 
retail sales—in certain lines the surplus will be several 
years’, instead of a few months’, normal supply. In 
particular, the volume of scrap metals available from 


otherwise unusable munitions will present a pro! 
A great deal can be done now to reduce t 

the postwar surpluses by achieving a better bo ance 

tween military needs and supplies and avoid: 

sive inventories of particular raw materials o 

goods. This work needs to be pressed, not on 

plify our transition to peace but also to prevent \ 

productive energies during the war. Furthermore, \| 


the war ends on one front, inventories of war mater: 


should be worked down to the reduced scale of rema; 
ing military activity. 

We cannot develop programs of action until we k 
approximately how much of each type of item is to | 
sold, and where and when it will be available. Wi: 
margins of error are inevitable as long as large-scale p: 
curement and large-scale consumption are still takin 
place; yet such information is essential and must be & 
veloped. Indeed, improved inventory records and et 
mates are badly needed for the conduct of the war a 
well as for managing the surpluses after hostilities cease 

In decisions on the disposal of war-goods inventone, 
the public interest must be the prime consideration 
Proposals that none of these goods should be sold do 
mestically because of competition with new production 
obviously are untenable. Everything that is not needed 
by the Armed Services or for other special purpose 
should be disposed of ultimately. The real problem « 
not whether surpluses should be sold, but rather to 
whom, at what price, and at what time the sale should 
be effected. 

In the distribution of such large quantities of goods, 
we believe that established trade channels should b 
used wherever possible. Otherwise, we shall witness wide 
spread speculation in war goods and the mushroom 
growth of inefficient and disruptive fly-by-night distnb 
utors. This will benefit only a few speculators and wil 
discourage legitimate producers and distributors from 
making their normal commitments. 

All war contractors should have the privilege of t 
taining those inventories for which they are willing to 
pay actual cost or a fair price negotiated with the gov 
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emment procurement agency. The balance of the in- 
ventories in the hands of war producers should be 
assembled by the government and sold in an organized 
manner. It is of great importance that the plants be 
djeared of these inventories at once so that the process 
of conversion to peacetime operation can proceed with- 
out further delay. ‘To accomplish this, preparations must 
he made before the end of the war for speedy deter- 
mination of the inventories to be moved and for a huge 
volume of storage space to accommodate them. 


The price which can be realized and the timing of 
ale are closely related. Certainly the best prices will 
not be secured if the government attempts to dispose of 
iarge supplies of material and products suddenly without 
regard to market conditions. Most businessmen rightly 


favor an early transfer of surplus inventories from gov- 
emment to private ownership. But, they also realize 
that if all the surpluses are dumped indiscriminately as 
they become available, many markets will be badly de- 
pressed, and the resulting low prices will bring lower 
production. If this depression effect becomes general, 
as it easily can, it will be costly to the nation in terms 
of jobs, income, and goods. 

In industries in which production is inadequate to 
meet postwar demands, an immediate sale of govern- 
ment inventories can prevent inflated prices and preserve 
balanced market conditions. In cases in which the sur- 
pluses are large in relation to annual production, the 
disposition can be scheduled over a period of years. 
Generally, however, it will be best to clear the surpluses 
as quickly as orderly sale can be accomplished rather 
than to leave them as a continuing threat overhanging 
the market. Most industries can, and should, take the 
disposal process in their stride without special dispensa- 
tions from the government. In this connection, it should 
be noted that the tax provisions for carry-back of losses 
and excess profit credits after the war greatly increase 
the possibilities for speedy disposal of surpluses without 
serious injury to producers. 

There will be some industries, however, in which the 
postwar surplus is so large that it would practically 
saturate the market for years to come. The problem of 
these industries is further complicated by their wartime 
expansion of capacity many fold in excess of peacetime 
requirements. These lines of production are, moreover, 
crucial for our national defense. Aircraft and shipbuild- 
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ing are cases in point. Each of these situations calls for 
careful study and discussion by all concerned to devis« 
means to keep alive the necessary production organiza 
tions, the research effort, and the spirit of enterprise. 
Insofar as possible, the individual manufacturers should 
work out their own salvation in the conversion to peace 
time markets. They can do this by taking on new lines, 
by increasing their production efficiency, and by dc 
veloping technical improvements which make the ex 
isting inventories obsolete. But they still will need some 
kind of government protection or assistance while the 
huge surpluses are being worked off. It is most im- 
portant, however, that such protection or subsidy be 
limited to a period of three to five years. It must not 
become permanent unless it is really essential for out 
national security. 

The disposal of surplus inventories is part of the 
whole process of demobilization of the war effort and 
conversion to peace. If this process is to be accomplished 
with minimum dislocation and injury to our economy, 
it will have to be directed by a central agency which 
has developed adequate information service and is in 
position to coordinate the policies of the Armed Ser 
ices and the other interested executive branches of the 
government. This agency should draw freely on the 
knowledge of businessmen in the specialized problems 
of marketing surpluses in each industry. It should for 
mulate definite programs of inventory disposal for all 
industries in which the problem is acute; and it should 
make these programs public as soon as possible, so that 
business can plan for the future with confidence. In large 
measure, the success with which we make the economic 
transition to peace will depend on the quality of gov- 
ernment administration in the process of industrial de- 
mobilization. We shall need better organization for the 
transition to peace than we had in mobilization for war 
if we are to avoid needless unemployment, loss of pro- 
duction, and frustration of business enterprise. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
A precision made calculating instrument that is so completely 
automatic that all mental and physical effort has been elim- 
inated from its operation. These fully automatic calculators are 
the solution of the problem created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. Today FRIDEN CALCULATORS are 
AVAILABLE, when applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write 
your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAM LEANORG, CALIFORNIA, 6.3.4. 


Stop “Breaking the Backs” 
of men in your factory! 


Dual Operation of 

* Two Speed Pumps is 

Bend rods, press bushings, ™ an outstanding and 
. ; exclusive feature 

move machines, lift heavy 6) Shien eae 


loads, etc., quicker and easier 
with Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks. 

Model 30.11A (illustrated) 
incorporates an entirely new 
arrangement of dual operated 
speed pumps—making this 30 
ton capacity jack unusually 
fast and easy operating. 

Hein-Werner also makes 
other jacks of 3, 5, 8, 12 
and 20 tons capacity . 

For details, consult your 
nearest industrial supply 
distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation, 


— 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Zine may again be used in th 
ture of such products as coal stok 
tic electric ranges, dry cell batteric 
electric lights, electric fans, mecha 
cils, motorized fire apparatus, and 
coatings on loose leaf metal parts, | 
ment to WPB’s Order M-11-b 
orders (up to 25 Ib. per month 
ground corundum are exempted from allo 
tion, provided the consumer does 
an inventory in excess of his average 6 
consumption (WPB Order M.-89 
amended.) . . . As a result of the rx 
tion of WPB Order L-170-a, copper x 
scrap-grade bronze will be available for bus 
ing backings and fuel lines; Order \1.9 
continue to restrict the use of copper 
ever. . . . Sew-on, machine- atta 
riveted snap fasteners, buckles, 
staples, rivets, and burrs mav be 
copper if they are for military use and 
purchased on orders bearing AA-3 preferer 
ratings or better (WPB Amendment 2, Co 
servation Order M-9-c, as amended 
WPB’s Order L-99, as amended, provid 
for increased production of 80-square-print 
cloths, for use in Army and Navy appar 
and in plastics, by transfering to higher 
count fabric manufacture looms that ha 
been making other cloth 
amount of beverage and ice cream mixing 
machinery will be produced as a resi 
WPPB action releasing for this purpos smal 
percentages of average annual controlle: 
terials used by manufacturers in 1939, i94 
and 1941. 


Construction Machinery 


Repair parts for construction machinen 
and equipment for current use may now 
be purchased by certification, instead 
through application to WPB. Orders 
more than $1,000 for parts for shovel 
cranes, and draglines of less than 24 cu. vd 
capacity, however, must still have specif 
authorization. (Order L-192, as amended.) 


Containerboard 


Due to the critical shortage of cont sine 
board, WPB will take over full cont 
the distribution of that product after Apr 
All users of containerboard must obtain 
authorization from WPB; authorizations wil! 
be granted on a quarterly basis. WPB ma 
specify the type and grade of board that 's 
to be made and to poe it is to be shipped 
An exemption of 24 tons per quarter 1s pro 
vided. (Order M-2 290, as amended.) 

To climinate unnecessary haulage. be 
urges producers to cooperate in a pro 
of voluntary exchange of orders for com 
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Fruit Cellars vs. Bomb Cellars 
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led t Last year, American housewives canned a billion While busy housewives deserve most of the credit, 
a ma = — ‘ » : 
1940, and a half more jars of fruits and vegetables than let's not overlook the hard-working farmer and 
ever before nearly half of the nation’s entire his equally hard-working motor truck. Vegetable 
= ‘ farms use nearly 100,000 trucks . fruit farms 
food pack. ; - : : . 
——_1— around 167,000... farms in general more than 
— 4: . . : . a million. 
hiner This made it possible for our Armed Forces, our 
v nm , e oan : : a i . - 
Ce Allies, and those families having no canning facil- But for these motor trucks, American cellars 
. ¢ { = gt " — ee 
lers of ities, to get their fair share of the billions of cans would be almost as devoid of fruits and vegetables 
} ! ae ; - . sovinteme 
moves of fruits and vegetables commercially processed as the cellars in the homes of the much bombed 
Cu. Vd . : . 
necif during the past year. Axis countries. 
nded.) 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently 
stated: “Automotive Transportation is 
absolutely essential to the winning of the 
taimer- War. Goods must reach their destinations 
trol of i ‘ “ and workers must get to their jobs. . . on 
. ‘ . . . ”" time.”” Join the U. 8. Truck Conserva- 
Apr. | % . 2. 1 tion Corps and keep 
obtain . ~e . sg . ~ B your trucks in best 
= j possible condition. 
ns Wi ? Your GMC truck 
B ma ’ C : dealer is pledged to 
that j . . . Bio Sg gg . help you. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
bon GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
“con if General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches... 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 


ABLE 


Every Key Reference 


in books, card files, portfolios, sales 
presentations, etc. with 
Genuine—Original 


MAK-UR=-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. A. 
CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


Save time wasted 
thumbing through rec- 
ords, folders plan files, 
work sheets or books. 
Any index needed is made and attached 
in a moment when you use clean, con- 
venient MAK-UR-OWN Tabs. 


See your Stationer— Equip 
every desk with MAK-UR-OWN 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
ORT TONAWANDA, KY. 


OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4 usual size = easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


(") Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


$34 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


tainers and pulpboard. This program in- 
vokes WPB Haulage Request TR-2 and Cer- 
tificate 93, which provide that certain trans- 
actions in matcrials listed in Schedule X 
will be subject to prosecution under the 
antitrust laws during the war or for six 
months after. More detailed information 
may be secured from ‘Transportation Scc- 
tions of the Containers & Paperboard Divi- 
sions of WPB. 


Hand Tools 


Alloy steel may be used instead of carbon 
stecl, if desired, in the manufacture of hand 
shovels, axes, heavy forged hand tools, hand 
forks, and other items. (Amendments to 
Schedules I, II, TV, and V, WPB Regula- 
tion 157.) 


Anthracite 


Customary cash discounts on anthracite 
coal must be allowed to purchasers of an- 
thracite shipped by direction of the Solid 
Fucls Administrator for War. This OPA 
announcement i$ in answer to complaints 
that some operating companies are refusing 
to allow regular discounts on these emer- 
gency shipments. 


Shoes 


Certain types of two-toned shoes are per- 
mitted as a result of a recent WPB amend- 
ment that also allows one new style of last 
in each type of footwear (men’s, women’s, 
children’s) made during each six month 
production period. Two-toned shoes may 
now be made in part-leather and part-fabric; 
the leather is restricted to 30% of the 
whole upper material, excluding linings. 
Colors are limited to black, white (in other 
than calfskin leather), Army russet, town 
brown, and natural color, which, in turn, 
may be used only in work or safety shoes. 
Beginning Apr. 15, shoes with plastic soles 
will be restricted as to stvle and color, as 
shoes with leather and rubber soles are now 
restricted. (WPB Order M-217, as amended, 
including Interpretations 1-4.) 


Winter Apparel 


To encourage production for the 1944 
fall-winter season of popular-priced snow 
suits, legging sets, and ski pants in infants’: 
and children’s sizes (up to age 12), WPB 
has provided that a manufacturer of these 
products may obtain priorities assistance by 
applying on WPB Form 3601 to the Tex- 
tile, Clothing, & Leather Bureau of WPB, 
Washington 25. Such assistance will be 
good for orders not yet placed and for un- 
delivered portions of existing orders. Woolen 
fabric manufacturers may obtain additional 
quotas of dye stuffs, as well as priorities 
assistance, to take care of this increased out- 


put. 


Packaged Beverages 


Higher prices for packaged distilled spirits 
and wines will result from the new federal 
excise taxes due Apr. 1. OPA warns, in 
announcing the increases, that only the ex- 
act amount of the tax increase may be added 
to present maximum prices. On distilled 
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Cutter Laboratories 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co 

Dallas, Tex. 

Frost Co. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co. 

Cumberland, Md. 

E. F. Johnson Co. 

Waseca, Minn. 

Langley Corp. 

San Diego, Calif. 

New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
Inc. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Optical Research, Inc. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Poray, Inc. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Reliance Mfg. Co., Triumph Factory 

Columbia, Miss. 

Shellmar Products Co. 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 

Simplex Products Corp. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Standard Screw Co, The Western Auto- 
matic Machine Screw Co. 

Elyria, Ohio 

Union Forging Co. 

Endicott, N. Y. 

United States Motors Corp. 

(Two plants) 

United States Rubber Co. 

Naugatuck, Conn. 

Wilcox-Gay Corp. 

Charlotte, Mich. 

The Yoder Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 

and Maritime Commission awards for ex- 

cellence in production announced prior to 


this new list will be found im previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


spirits, the increase will be $3 a proof ¢ 
on beer, the increase is $1 a barrel. Ceiling 
prices on beverages sold by the drink wi 
be announced later. 


Cigarettes 


To encourage cigarette manufacturers t 
fill orders from private brand owners 
of whose businesses have been threaten 
by high costs and limited facilities, man 
facturers who make cigarettes for sale unde: 
brand names of distributors may apply 
increases in their maximum prices in hard 
ship cases. The private brand owners mus 
absorb these increases. (Amendment 3, Re 
vised Price Schedule 62.) 


Used Airplanes 


Sellers of used light planes (with single 
engines of not more than 500 h.p.) that att 
more than six years old may add to thei 
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You'll find new comfort in the clouds in the F# je 


service new, 44 to 50 passenger Main- 
liners — huge, four-engine planes with 
a speed of 220 miles an hour. They will 
carry a payload — passengers, mail and 
4 _* : = . 
cargo — four times as great as today’s 


No matter how you travel in wartime 
America today, you won't find the 
comfort which public carriers would 
like to offer. All transportation facili- 
ties are overtaxed by an unprecedented 
volume of traffic. Today, for example, 
85% of United’s business is of a war- 
time nature. 

But United is planning ahead, pre- 
paring an expanded and even finer 
air service for the future. And all of 
us are looking forward to the day when 
more people will become acquainted 
with the comforts of air travel. No- 
where is greater promise of new travel 
comfort to be found than in the coming 


Age of Flight. 
After victory, United will put into 


largest commercial ships, and will fly 
coast to coast in 11 hours! 

You will find comfort never before 
known to air travel. You will enjoy 
even finer dining service, sleep in 
soft, restful, roomy berths. There will 
be commodious dressing rooms; big, 
cushiony seats for day travel 

This is not a far-off dream, at all. 
Planes identical to these luxurious 
Mainliners of tomorrow were designed 
for United before the war. With- 


out major structural changes, these 


planes were turned over to the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command and 
are today proving their dependability 
and efficiency all over the world. 
Improving the service for its passen 
gers, at fares that are continually being 
lowered, has always been a chief con 
cern of United Air Lines. In the post 
war era, we will be able to offer ever 
greater comforts and conveniences. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR es LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


Exact, error-proof p 


size, enlarged or rec 


Photocopies of Plans, Flow Charts, Blueprints, 
Payrolls, Contracts, Etc., Made in a few Minutes 


hotocopies in any desired quantity, same 
uced... that’s what Rectigraph offers you. 

Today, in hundreds of plants, Rectigraph photo-copying equip- 
ment is helping to control, coordinate and expedite vital produc- 
tion... saving time, money and manpower. W 

Rectigraph way, photocopies of plans, blueprints, records, con- 
tracts, etc. are turned out accurately, speedily and economically. 

Self-contained unit, requiring no darkroom, is easy to install and 
operate. Get the facts about Rectigraph process as an immediate 
and post-war money-saving investment. 


THE HALOID COMPANY, 207 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


SPEED 
WAR 


PRODUCTION 


witH PHOTOC 


IN ACTUAL, 
OREN 


When produced the 


HALOID 


THE ORIGINAL... 
PHOTOCOPYING MACHINE 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN PRINTED OR 


OPIES 
REDUCED 
LARGED SIZE 


maximum prices the depreciat 

tensive reconditioning to the air 
ture, if the reconditioning ha 
within the last three years. H 
amount, plus the depreciated 
must not be more than 52‘ 

price for the plane. 

This provision was not incl 
regulation controlling prices of 
which was released recently un 
Plant Corp. auspices (BW —I 
because it was thought that tl 
trafic in planes more than 
(Amendment 106, Revised Su 
Regulation 14.) 


Phthalic Anhydride 


Because new military deman 
for insectifuge, require an incr 
output of phthalic anhydride an 
between 12,000,000 Ib. and 15,( 
per year, WPB has announced s! 
allocations of this product The 
lotment to esters is 4,900,000 II 
and phenolic resins, 3,500,000 
allotments represent a combined 
825,000 Ib. from the February figur 
April through December, allocatior 
intermediates show a drastic cut, t 
lb. per mo 

Untcss existing plant capacity can be ip. 
creased, facilities to produce at least an ad 
ditional 12,000,000 Ib. will be needed. TI 
industry is inyited to submit proposals fo 
construction of new plants, with cither 
help of government financing or with 


private furrds. 


Ball Bearings 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
objective. Here is a special edition of 
this sound and stimulating manual for every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 


Production of the large sized anti-friction 
bearings, which was restricted under recent 
W PB action (BW—Mar.4'44,p44), has been 
further concentrated in the plants of ten 
producers. The bearings so allocated are 
single-row, double-row, and angular contact 
heavy-serics ball bearings. This is part of the 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


—responsibility 

—discipline 

—executive stimulation 

—constructiveness 

—self-assertion and self- 
expression 

—leadership 

—justice 

—analysis of labor require- 
ments 

—introduction of the new 
employee 

—difficulties with subordi- 
nates 


—opposition 
—stubborness 
—disloyalty 
—dishonesty 
—immorality 
—irresponsibility 
—the agitator 


—difficulties with superiors 
and associates 


—responsibility for errors 
See it 10 days 
on approval 
SEND THIS COUPON 


getting along with others. 


The Technique of 


EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Price, only $2.00 


HOWS that executive technique 
S not a mysterious sixth sense, but 

a quality that can be definitely de- 
veloped by anyone who will follow the 
simple methods laid down in this man- 
ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
trol; outlines the factors involved in the 
successful handling of others; gives 
practical and usable methods for get- 
ting a maximum output of work with a 
minimum amount of friction In this 
edition a new chapter discussing the 
influence of the current emergency upon 
the various techniques of executive con- 
trol has been added. 


McGRAW-HILL Seee, o.. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. 

Send me Schell’s The , . of Execu- 
tive Control, War Production Edition, for 
10 days’ examination on approval In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents post- 
age. or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders.) 


BW 3-18-44 


(Books sent ‘on approval in U. 8. and Canada only). 


program to meet the shortage of thes 
products, which is so acute that distres 
stocks have been used to meet naval te 
quirements for electric motors. (Schedule A 


Order L-145-a as amended.) 


Other Price Actions 


lo correct unreasonably high price 
rough rice, OPA, through a new Regulat 
518, has established nation-wide dollar-ai 
cents ceilings on all sales of domesti 
imported rough rice, for the first tim 
The ceiling price on all enriched flour, f 
use by bakers and consumers, has b« 
duced 5¢ per 100 lb. by OPA Amendn 
2, Revised Reguluation 296. . . . Thr 
Amendment 24, OPA Regulation 
frozen and dried egg products hav 
given new schedules of maximum base p! 
for the rest of 1944 and for Jan. an 
1945, at about the same levels for 
eggs, and at lower than current le\ 
dried whole eggs. Fresh fish and ses 
food not under specific ceilings have bx 
placed under price control, when 
sold by fishermen and wholesalers i: 
bination with varieties that have been give 
maximum prices, under OPA Ame iment 
26, Regulation 418. 
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cons whale oil lit the evening 

reading tables of 1807, it glowed 
from burnished brass lamps... sym- 
bols of civilized living that lit the way 
forward from the smoky hearths and 
pie tapers of log cabin days. And 
ifty years later, when kerosene be- 
came plentiful, brass lamps with brass 
ourners and fittings became more 
firmly ensconced than ever as mod- 
em home lighting fixtures. 

Today, more than 130 years after the 
whale oil lamp... nearly 2,000 years 
after the first rude lamplight shed its 
lays over delicately wrought Chinese 
brass... this ageless alloy is still 


among the foremost of the modern 


By any igh lice tM any age 


i BRASS 


IS ALWAYS MODERN 


metals for smart lamps and lighting 
fixtures. 
One, 


orators have 


And why? Two reasons. 
because homeowners and dec- 
never found another 
metal that gives the same golden-yel- 
low richness and cheerful gleam of 
brass. And the other, because brass- 
ware fabricators have never found an- 
other metal that 1s so easy to machine 
and form into so many products. So 
it is safe to say that 100 or 1,000 
years from today, brass will still be 
modern . . . because it will always be 
the classic of its kind. 

Here at Bristol, brass of many dif- 
ferent analyses has been rolled and 


drawn for a multitude of uses... in- 


dustrial, functional, and decorative 
... though today it all goes to muni- 
tions makers to rid the world of Huns 
and Japs. When that job is done, then 
Bristol will turn to the job of helping 
modern-minded manufacturers win 
new peacetime victories with Brass, 
the modern metal. And it’s not too 


early to talk things over, right now. 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


MARKETING 


Co-op Unlimited 
World trade in oil is en- 
visioned by cooperatives as 
they recount success, economies 
of growing domestic ventures. 


While the country’s oil interests are 
still agog over U. S. intercession in the 
Saudi Arabian oil situation and its in- 
ternational repercussions (BW —Mar.11 
'44,p22), members of National Cooper- 
atives, Inc., the joint buying agency 
for U. S. cooperatives, who meet in 
Chicago next weck, will blissfully con- 
template another less publicized pro- 
posal for international oil distribution. 
@ Oil Co-op Proposed—The co-op plan 
—part of the proposed International 
Cooperative Trading and Manufactur- 
ing Assn.—would make oil the first 
commodity to be handled by a new 
cooperative agency for world trade. 

Cooperatives here and abroad have 
exchanged goods in the past, chiefly oil 
and foodstuffs, but not on the large 
scale now proposed. Scottish co-ops, for 
example, bought oil in the U. S. before 
the war, because even after transporta- 
tion costs, they got it cheaper than 
they could in Great Britain. U.S. co-ops, 


Biggest unit in the biggest co-op 
project—oil—is the McPherson (Kan.) 
refinery which National Cooperative 
Refinery Assn. bought last summer 
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on the other hand, bought cash regis- 
ters from Sweden's cooperative and tea 
from British co-op wholesalers, which 
own tea estates in Ceylon, South India, 
and Assam. 

@ A Cartel?—Now, however, co-op lead- 
ers envision a world trade of their own 
on a nation-to-nation basis, which will 
literally constitute a co-op cartel. 

The development of a big foreign 

market, which 1s envisioned for the post- 
war penod, will markedly strengthen 
the already strong position of the cooper- 
atives in the domestic oil picture and 
accelerate expansion plans. Last year, 
the co-ops became the single biggest in- 
dependent petroleum operator in the 
country, thanks to the purchase of the 
$5,000,000 Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
(BW —Jul.24'43,p92) and the $4,000,- 
000 National Refining Co. (BW—Dec. 
4'43,p27). 
e Great Expectations—On the sober 
basis of the economies which they have 
been able to realize at every level of 
production and distribution, the oil co- 
ops confidently expect that im a matter 
of maybe 15 or 20 years they will be- 
come the single biggest factor in the oil 
business. ‘They point to savings of 1¢ 
a gallon in gasoline retailing, another 
+¢ in wholesaling, and of 24¢ a gallon 
in producing and refining operations. 

Furthermore, they contend that they 


from the Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
for $5,000,000. Capacity is 17,500 bbl. 


of crude oil a day or about 175,000,000 
of refined fuel annually. 


Loyal cooperators are brand-cons 
They stick to the co-op label. as a 
bol of pioneering in grade lah 
and tested products. Members | 
100% co-op kitchen equipmar 
everything from toothpicks and co 
to the electric mixer. 


haven't yet begun to realize the ; 
mum economies resulting from 
tegrated operations because their ; 
sition of wells (they now own 2? 
pipelines, and refineries (they now 
ten) 1s too recent a development. U 
vincing evidence of the econo 
co-op methods is supplied by the 1 
of how the co-ops paid off thie « 
the $750,000 nt ond which 
bought at Phillipsburg, Kan. (BW-! 
3°40,p20) in three years and still 
trived to pass along something for ' 
traditional saving dividend of 
members. 
e Three Out of Five—Currenth 
ops account for only 2% of total | 
oil and gasoline sales at retail, but t 
do 22% of all the petroleum bus 
in rural areas. Now, they ar 
boost their urban averages. 
What's true of the oil bi 
true, essentially, of all other ton 
enterprise. ‘Thre« 
every five farmers participate 
co-op or another—most of them 
eral, but city dwellers embrace the 
only slowly. This has been the cl 
istic history of the movement sin 
hungry weavers in Rochdale orgat 
the first consumer cooperative ex 
100 years ago. 
2 Big Cities Next—At next week's 1 
ing of National Cooperatives and ' 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A 
promotion and educational agen 
the movement), cooperators expec" 
lay plans for ambitious organiza! 
drives in the nation’s big cities 


cooperative 
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40 there Jin Adams — ’ 
youll want-to know (UE/ 


Adams. You'll discover I’m one of 
your best prospects right now. And 
once I become your customer, I'll 
stay your customer for years to come. 


na business way, of course. 


Good business, too. You, as 
resident of Standard Brands Inc., 
vill probably recognize that pronto. 


Good business for Royal Puddings, 
hase & Sanborn Coffee, and 
enderleaf Tea—as well as Stams. 
oleave me not beat about the bush. 

I've got a magazine to sell. 


I'matypical Cosmopolitan reader. 
‘nder 35—married to a swell guy— 
have two young youngsters—and 
I've got enough money to spend to 
warrant your careful consideration. 


But young—there’s the thing! 


Now—I’ll tell you more about how 
young I am, Mr. Adams. 


I’m young enough to still be form- 
ing brand preferences. Young enough 
so that I’m not an old fuddy-duddy 
when it comes to trying new and 
different products. 


Yep. I’m young enough. And that 
means easy-to-sell enough! 


Pl-enty of us under-35's! 


The majority of us Cosmopolitan 
readers is under 35. And no wonder. 
Cosmopolitan is designed to appeal 
to us young ones. Plenty of good fic- 
tion. By fine writers. Why, I’ve read 
many a best-seller in Cosmopolitan 
long before it became a best-seller. 
And I get a great kick out of that. 


So get to know me better, Mr. 


osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 


I can be a tidy little sales-builder- 
upper for you. And sales retainer. 


So try me and see. 


Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 


Cesmopolitan is where 
you'll find that 
whopping high percent- 


Always have hed 
eve now — 
£an expect 


have it in the 


@nd you 


fo 
future! 
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Oct co AMMUNITION 


Ai sscunrteee cannot be 
fired until oil has gone to 
work in the engines of bomb- 
er, tank, battleship or land- 
ing barge. Production must 
never falter. War intensifies 
the search for crude oil in 
every field. 
a * 
Wherever crawler type trac- 
tors tussle with surfacing or 
construction jobs, Rodgers 
Hydraulic Track Presses fur- 
nish speedy repair of vital 
track equipment. Wherever 
heavy machinery operates... 
automotive, construction, 
factory or power plant... 
Rodgers Universal Hydraulic 
Presses will do the job with 
speed, power, durability and 
safety. Available under Prior- 
ity. Ask for fullintormation. 
* . 

lf it’s a Rodgers... it’s the 
best in Hydraulics. Rodgers 
Hydraulic, 
Park, Minneapolis 16, Minn 


Inc., St. Louis 


HYDRAULIC Inc. 


! 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


things cooperative, the focus on metro- 
politan planning derives in part from 
reasons that are cconomic and in part 
social (almost evangelical). 

Cooperators feel keenly their respon- 

sibility to prepare against that day when 
urban populations may again be victim- 
ized (as the farmer never is) by an in- 
dustrial depression. 
e A Good Start—Cooperators won't be 
starting exactly from scratch. Already, in 
the cities, they have housing projects, 
nurseries, restaurants, and some 1,100 
retail food stores, 100 of which have 
opened since Pearl Harbor. 

Traditionally, consumer cooperatives 

begin with retail services, then reach 
back to wholesales, and finally the pro- 
ducer level. Just as organization of the 
first co-op service station led to purchase 
of the big refineries, other retail oper 
ations have taken cooperatives into pro- 
duction of food, feed, cosmetics, fertil- 
izer, farm machinery, coal, lumber, seed, 
etc. 
e@ Growing Assets—Convening coopera 
ters can congratulate cach other next 
week on the fact that they now hold 
title to more than 100 mills, factories, 
and refineries—$15,000,000 worth of 
which was bought last year when co-ops 
bought five oil refinenes, more than 
1,000 miles of pipeline and 264 oil wells 
(in addition they built one oil com- 
pounding plant and drilled half a dozen 
of their own wells); they built or pur- 
chased three feed mills, four seed mills, 
a fertilizer factory, four saw mills, two 
canneries, one flour mill, two chick 
hatcheries, two printing plants, and a 
coffee roasting plant. 

And acquisitions since the first of this 
year have included a coal mine, a soy 
bean-flax processing plant in Kansas, 


and a new pipeline. Purch 
big fertilizer factory is 
the ‘Texas co-ops have vote 
a $2,000,000 refinery 
bring the total number of 
eries to eleven. 
@ Farm Supplies Lead—Sp« 
in petroleum and other fi 
standing, co-ops still do f 
their greatest volume of bu 
supplies. The Dept. of Ag 
ports that business of the f 
chasing co-ops totaled $60( 
the 1942-1943 season, show 
gain over the past three w 
Purchases totaled $358,000, 
1940 
Marketing cooperatives—t 
producers organize to facilit 
ing of their crops—also b 
tively. And when their pu 
added to those of the buy 
it brings the total for last v« 
000,000, which, similarly, is a 
over $448,000,000 worth of | 
1939-1940. The department 
points out that membership i 
ing co-ops has more than doub 
last ten vears (from 542,700 
000), and business dollar v 
quadrupled 
@ Report on 1942—For most 
of co-op activity, 1942 figure 
latest available. That year 
stores with 500,000 members d 
000,000 worth of business; 1,400 sen 
stations with 645,000 members 
up sales of $179,000,000; and 50 ot 
commodity co-ops (books, clothing, s 
etc.) with 18,200 member 
total sales ot $6,150,000 
Ihe co-op’s biggest insurance com 
pany, Farm Bureau Cooperative In 
ance Services, headed by No. | 


repair, 
showed 


Ss 
RS 


Oo 
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| Cambridge, Minn., is a co-op town where the Cooperative Rockwool Insu 
| tion Co. insulates the local co-op funeral home across the street from the co 
recreation hall. In nearby Greendale, Wis., the co-op runs a beer hall 
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moke of Battle 


at smoke you are looking at is battle 
woke . . . it symbolizes America’s 
sperate need for more and still more 
planes. 

And it stands also for the drive, the 
hergy and the enthusiasm with which 
¢men and women at Boeing are 
ming raw materials into finished 
fing Fortresses in the briefest possi- 
e time. 

Each month since the war began, 
ing production has consistently 
oked highest or among the highest 
all aircraft builders in pounds of 


completed airplanes per employee and 
per square foot of floor area. Today’s 
rate of production is 12 times what it 
was the month before Pearl Harbor. 

You are looking directly at one of 
the reasons. Boeing gets good ma- 
chines, in most cases oversized and 
overpowered, and then works them to 
the limit. There is no coasting, no 
babying. Whereas, under different 
circumstances, smoke might be indica- 
tive of poor operating practices, here it 
is significant of the intensified rate of 


Boeing production. 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Many of Boeing’s production meth 
ods are helping other companies speed 
their output as well. Under a co 
operative arrangement, Douglas and 
Lockheed are also building Boeing 
Flying Fortresses, and Boeing has 
turned over to them complete engi 
neering and production information. 


When the war ends, Boeing skills in 
research, design, engineering and manu 
facture will be devoted once more to 
peacetime products. And you can be very 
sure that any product “Built by Boeing” 
is bound to be good. 


SIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
. 


—a—— ~ 
A $64 Question 


% 


Ma \S USED 


ACTUAL SIZE 


What Tonnage of Ness 
S KEYSTONE Wirz 


is used each month in fabri- 
cating this tiny airplane hose 
clamp screw? 


Answer: approximately 300 tons of special 
Keystone Wire is being used monthly for just 
this one tiny (but vital) item. Then consider 
the thousands of other war uses for wire— 
many of which require tremendous tonnages 
—and you have the answer why most of 
Keystone’s industrial wire production is being 
“called to arms.” 


179944 %4GY 
LLU 


/ 


AY! 


"| 


But while on this industrial march to Victory, 
significant developments in wire performance 
are being made—new techniques that will help 
many enterprising manufacturers attain leading 
positions in the postwar civilian market. 
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KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria, Ill. 


Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial He 


depends on 
MORE SCRAP! 


operator Murray Linco 


president of the Coop. | hick 
made spectacular stridc -_ 
addition to buying the ka we 
land Co., an old line i pope 


it wrote $23,500,000 in ; , such. 


re 
which makes a total of $§ 
in force. The company’ : ; 
on fire insurance totaled a 
year, and auto insurance oo 
at $232,987. he | 
e Many Fields—Coope: 1 ext mh 
into diverse fields. Thus | + be 
boasts a number of thriy ; nel 
Ops: cooperative credit | 7 
000,000 a year), rural e| mich! 
($33,410,000), telephon mes 
484,000), medical co-ops (52,5 ; oa 
and housing associations (51,575 At 
There are even co-op f il» } a 
which do $265,000 worth of we 
annually, while on college ¢a we 
student co-ops sell $2,80 = 
and board annually. Finally, the ecturt 
some 160 miscellaneous service lly in 
atives which total around $2,() ® Rel 
yearly revenue. conve 


In addition to polishing their 
for international and domestic ey 
sion, cooperators will take tin 
next week to outline a plan 
for what may well be the biggest fichq 
their history. 
e Tax Fight Due—Co-op oppo. 
crystallized last year with the orgy 
tion of the Central Coordinating ( 
mittee (BW —Sep.25'43,p95). The 


quirit 


NR 


National Farm Machinery C 
Assn. makes tractors at its plat 
Shelbyville, Ind., where it is curt 
turning out tank parts as well. | 
company plans to move its com pic 
factory from Waterloo, Iowa, to Siggpt a | 


byville as soon as possible. 1! wr 
plants and the Ohio Cultivator C = 
which the company recently bovis Pe 
for $1,000,000, are owned by ] (00!) ijeomy 


farmers in the U.S. and Canada 
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ie Organ 
iting C 


. The 


jssue Ta . 
fom federal corporate income taxes 


which ¢0-Ops enjoy. The C.C.C. holds 
that the co-o ’s patronage dividends are 
properly profits and should be taxed as 
4 a mably, co-op opponents have 
made first base in the new tax bill which 
equires that cooperatives, along with 
bor unions, report income to the 


d by this group is the freedom | 


Treasury (BW—Jan.22’44,p82). Should | 


this lead to actual taxation next year, 


or the next, co-ops have already deter- | 


ined their main line of retaliation; 
on 4 price cutting. 
Aside from the way in which this 
ight discourage the opposition, many 
00-0 leaders think it would measurably 
stimulate cooperative expansion. 
At present, the organization both 
here and in Britain “conforms more 
bead to the other established co-op 
business practice, of setting prices at the 
ame level as the lowest competitor and 
returning the customer’s savings annu- 
ally in the form of a patronage dividend. 
¢ Relief Plans—Also on the cooperators’ 


convention agenda for next week is | 


discussion of their plans for participating 
in relief and rehabilitation of war-torn 
countries. They have not yet been offi- 
cially tapped by United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration: but 
Waling Dykstra, a leading British co- 
operator, has joined the UNRRA sup- 
iy staff. And much favorable attention 
bs been given to a report which pre- 
sents qualifications of the European co- 
peratives as points of distribution. 

¢ Distribution Idea—The prevalence of 
operatives abroad would give them 
about the same advantages as distribu- 
jon headquarters that the A. & P. 
ight have here. It is argued that the 
nature of co-ops as nonprofit organiza- 
tions would make them peculiarly appro- 
priate distribution points, possibly re- 
quiring less direct supervision by 
NRRA or other retief agencies. 


Petrillo Off Key 


NWLB’s panel rejects 
usicians’ demand for payments 
by recording concerns to union’s 
unemployment fund. 


Habitually victorious James C. Pe- 
llo, president of the American Feder- 
btion of Musicians, admitted no defeat 
ast week when the long awaited report 
fa special National War Labor Board 
anel was issued urging the national 
board to decide the “‘canned music” 
ntroversy against his union. 

Petrillo Confident—Back of Petrillo’s 


omplacency was his expressed convic- 
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IT was a surprise dawn attack! Seoves of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


_ WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


tion that *SWLB would ; 
final decision in accordai 
panel’s recommendations 
there was a conviction in 
that if the board did ord 
cians back to work for tl 
subsidiaries of the Radi 
America and Columbia | 
System, the difficulties « 
such an order would be fo 
able. 
e Defined as a Strike—Basi 
the panel, headed by Arth: 
is that the union’s work st 
constitute a strike. 

hus, the panel disposes « 
tion of jurisdiction (BW 
p81) which was raised by Pet 
tention that the recording | 
a strike, but merely an aban 
undesired work that lay outs: 
view of the board. 
@ Unemployment Claims—T] 
opinion is based on the findin; 
of phonograph records and 1 
criptions has not materially afi 
employment of musicians; | 
union’s demand that record 
cription makers contribute sul 
to the union’s unemploynx 
could not be justified. The pan 
that two-thirds of the union 
do not depend upon the 
trade for a livelihood, and th 
\.F.M. had produced “no stat 


objectives, or plan to support 


mand.” Wage increases for th 
BETTER DUST PROTECTION vidual musicians were not at issu 
© Sop for Petrillo—Since the un 
mand was not upheld as a cust 
trade practice in bargaining, t! 
nm the panel’s opinion, cannot I 
order the recording companies to | 


‘ 7 . »ayments to the union’s unemployi 
Product of intensive research in laboratory and field, the we agp 
fund. This opinion does not effec 


M.S.A. Clear-Vue Model Dustfoe Respirator is preferred by record and_ transcription comp 
the worker for easy-to-wear lightness and comfort on the which have agreed to union den 
job... approved for protection against harmful dusts by the and, now pay royalties into the A 
U. S. Bureau of Mines (official government testing agency kitty. (Decca alone pays about 23 


: - : ; ; ales.) 
for respiratory protective equipment), and offers unique , 
, P sy FP e ), 4q One sop for Petrillo was provid 


service advantages. the panel's statement that if A 
With body and facepiece molded of clear, transparent ' | copyright laws were revised to 
plastic—compact, durable, odorless—the Dustfoe Respirator royalties to accrue on phonograph 1 
output which is used for “uninte 
commercial purposes” (juke | 
‘ ? : iP ae nothing should prevent the 
dusts. Its transparent construction permits visual check from going to the union’s un 
on cleanliness, seal and type of filter without disassembly; ment fund (BW —Jul.31’43,p98 
the respirator and molded sponge rubber facecushion are | boxes take 20% of the industry’ 
easy to clean and sterilize. Write for Bulletin CM-6! put . 
Max Zaritsky, president 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery \\ 
ers (A.F.L.) dissented from the 
sions of Chairman Meyer, a vet 
bor mediator, and Gilbert E. F 
dustry member. Zaritsky did, of 
go along with the suggestion that 
payment to the union would be a 


ble if the copyright laws were chang 


Canc? 


Approved and Preferred for 


employs a single, large-area filter, and provides protection 
against pneumoconiosis-producing, nuisance and toxic 
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. fHE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


se Diplomatic maneuvering reached a new high pitch this week. 
‘orp. While British and U. S. negotiators were making desperate efforts to 
idcasti solve their differences on foreign policy, Russia made another shrewd move 
_ by recognizing the Badoglio regime at the very moment when Badoglio was 
' irritated over the Roosevelt award of a part of the Italian fleet to Russia 
nding It is plain now that Soviet foreign policy is as thoroughly planned as 
S. Me Moscow’s military campaigns. 
ige ° 
Aware at last that a further delay in agreeing on some unified plan for 
handling occupied Germany might give Russia an irretrievable advantage 
0's in postwar Europe, both Washington and London have put new pressure on 
L Was their officials to arrive at some unified plan. 

If a general understanding is reached, look for Edward R. Stettinius to 
proceed to Moscow. He is highly respected in the Soviet Union for his 
e pat handling of lend-lease. Also, Stettinius and U. S. Ambassador Averell Harri- 
g that man are an experienced team in negotiating with the Russians. 

® 
ce. | Washington noted calmly that lend-lease deliveries in the three years up to 
nd tr 1944 totaled $19,986,000,000. 
stant Of immediate importance is the fact that lend-lease exports to the 
Soviet Union amounted to $4,240,585,000, that Moscow is already asking 
that specific arrangements be made now for transferring to a cash basis 
nusi¢ whatever orders for essential equipment are outstanding when lend-lease 


that + arrangements end. 
Statist e 


Rumors that the U. S. has transferred a number of ships to Soviet registry 
were confirmed this week by Fairplay, British shipping weekly. Listed in the 
ion’ British report are 23 ships, including at least three tankers, totaling more 
astomar than 200,000 tons. 

Not yet confirmed are reports that 70 vessels have been transferred and 
are in operation under Russian registry from West Coast ports to Vladivostok. 


te nf © 
fect 5 Exporters are watching all deals with the Soviet Union for possible tips on 
ee the way wartime surplus goods may be handled. 

AFM The Russians are known to have definite plans for acquiring old equip- 


ment or surplus machinery if it can be bought at reasonable prices. They have 
the special advantage of being prepared to bid for huge quantities and on 


short notice. 
* 


1 record Principal competitors for many lines of U. S. surplus supplies will be China 

iten and Latin America, both of which are being urged to outline their require- 

boxes, ments in detail. 

William L. Clayton, Surplus War Property Administrator, is thoroughly 

fuse familiar with Latin-American needs. As adviser on raw materials to Nelson 

y's out Rockefeller in the early days of Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, he helped lay the foundations for this country’s good neighbor 


program. 
+ 


ran |e “Brains” will become an important export item after the war. 


ler. Mexico is already bidding for U. S. engineers, to help extend railroads, 
build roads, improve sanitation, install power stations (page 114). 


cept Chile has just hired the services of two experts—in forestry, and fishing. 
NE” BBAGE 174 Brazil is laying plans for a vast chemical and electric power building 
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program, can use at least 1,000 specialized engineers if foreign capital is 
available to help finance the scheme (BW—Mar.11,'44,p110). 

China, if the bold industrialization program of Sun Yat-sen is adopted 
(BW—Feb.5’44,p111), will need at least 10,000 technically trained special- 
ists from abroad to help draw up the detailed plans and launch the projects. 

* 
There is immediate military significance in the sudden decision by Wash- 
| ington to help Mexico rehabilitate the railroad connecting Puerto Mexico, on 
the Atlantic, with Salina Cruz, on the Pacific (map, page 114). 
Work has already begun. The track will be widened from narrow to 
standard gage, and 120 Ib. rails will replace the original lightweight track. 
Object is to provide quick delivery from the east to west coast when the 
Far Eastern war reaches a climax. 


diy n 
Trou! 

Br 
k tl 


* 

Incidentally, ignore reports that Moscow is maintaining a huge embassy in 
Mexico, and from there carrying on a vast propaganda campaign throughout 
Latin America. 

The staff working under Ambassador Oumansky includes six members 
with diplomatic rank, and ten clerical workers. 

Also ignore rumors that the Soviets are trying to sell farm equipment in 
Mexico, with delivery assured six months after the war, and on credits running 
from six to nine years. 


* 
The Japanese are running into increasing supply difficulties. 

Allied submarines and bo.nbers have savaged Nippon’s merchant 
shipping. Steel mills are wholly incapable of supplying sheet steel in adequate 
quantities to maintain a ship replacement program. 

As a result, Malaya, one of Japan’s richest conquests, is a useless asset. 
New tire plants have not beenesuccessful. Piles of raw rubber and stocks of 
tin jam the docks at Singapore and Penang because Tokyo lacks the ships 
to transport them (BW—Jan.29’44,p115). 

Thousands of local workers have been pressed into service to build 
wooden sailing boats to carry South Sea traffic in food and essentials. 

. 
Nazi protests over the slowdown in Japanese deliveries of tin, rubber, tungsten, 
and antimony have suddenly been dropped. Fact is that the Allied air and 
sea patrol around the Bay of Biscay has become so effective that no German 
blockade runner has been able to leave Europe since December. 

a 
Don’t be surprised if a bargain is reached by U. S. manufacturers and the 
visiting Swedish trade delegation which creates a precedent for international 
commerce during the first few years after the war. 

Swedish business, accustomed to dealing as a unit on many occasions 
has outlined its basic needs several years in advance, and is attempting to 
trade immediate supplies of Swedish steels, woodpulp, and finished goods for 
high priorities on orders for badly needed equipment which it offers to place 


in the U. S. now for postwar delivery. 
e 


The Irish won’t yield easily to pressure from the U. S. and Britain to oust Axis 
diplomats. But, by one means or another, Dublin is pretty sure to be squeezed 
into at least formal cooperation with the Allies in time to remove the threat 
PAGE 112 of Axis spying on last-minute invasion preparations. 
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ohn Bull’s Coal 


Return of striking miners 
pits leaves basic cause of 
pression in British coal mining 
ing for solution. 


There is trouble in coal in Britain. 
Blitzed Londoners, who expressed 
» concern that hundreds of thousands 
American coal miners had struck in 
time, were faced last week with the 
comfortable fact that 100,000 British 
ners were Out of the pits, that every 
» cost better than 100,000 tons of 
‘ly needed coal. 
Trouble Not Ended—The fact that 
British miners were returning to 
ck this week was small consolation, 
the feeling still persisted that the 
uble-marked by serious strikes before 
( during the war (chart)—had not 
ded. 
In a flurry of strikes last fall-when 
aly 20,000 miners were out at one 
me-about 300,000 tons of coal were 
Compromise Fails—The British gov- 
iment, ever quick to saddle the prob- 
1 of coal on a commission, produced 
ompromise solution in January. 
he government proposal, raising the 
jnimum wage but rejecting a boost in 
ce rates, brought immediate protest 
from workers already earning the 
w minimum, and (2) from workers in 
nes already above the new minimum 
bo derived no benefit from the wage 
justment. 
lillions of Tons Lost—The govern- 
nt described the award as an unsatis- 
tory solution, and recommended 
ther overhauling of wage scales. 
Its refusal to stand the cost of higher 
ges, however, put future upward ad- 
‘ments farther away, brought strike 
ion from impatient miners which 
t the country 276,000 tons of coal 
January. 
In the past five years strikes have lost 
tain millions of tons of coal, and the 
t two weeks created a deficit not 
y to be made up by an industry with 
ining manpower and steadily falling 
‘put per manshift. 
‘nited Nations Problem—At the start 
this war there were 765,000 men en- 
ed in both bituminous and anthra- 
mining; output in Britain in 1937 
b to 250,000,000 tons, about 20% for 
port. Since then employment has 
pped to 690,000, and output was in- 
cient to meet war-expanded domes- 
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tic needs of around 200,000,000 tons. 

Now not only Britain but the United 

Nations as well are faced ‘with an over- 
all shortage of coal. French North Af- 
rica turned to Britain for coal upon lib- 
eration; after its liberation Sicily received 
better than 200,000 tons a month _ 
Britain (BW —Jul.31'43,p65). Italy, 
importer of close to 12,000,000 ag a 
year in its pre-belligerent days, might 
well require half that amount if its civil- 
ian industries eventually are turned to 
production for the United Nations. 
@ World Output Slumps—Recently the 
world shortage of coal required a re- 
examination of the United Nation’s 
supply-requirements picture (BW —Jan. 
29'44,p66). ‘There have been strikes in 
the mines of the United States, South 
Africa, Australia, Britain, India, and 
even enemy countries. World coal out- 
put is in a slump, and employment is 
declining. 

Only the U.S., seriously hit by shut- 
downs in 1943, is believed to be in a po- 
sition to supply any new needs of the 
Mediterranean, and steps already have 
been taken to shift the responsibility of 
supplying that area to the U.S. 

In Britain, after deliberation, it was 
decided to extend strip mining by the 
importation of earthmoving equipment 
from the U.S., and before the onset of 
bad weather last fall open-cut produc- 
tion had hit 134,000 tons a week (BW- 
Mar.11°44,p110). The Labor Ministry 
vas empowered in December, 1943, to 


BRITISH STRIKES 


It's the lost coal that counts 


All ge Other strikes 
Strikes Coal strikes 


1.8 


402, 10d 480] sAOg-uDW 40 SUdI IW 


Deote British Ministry of Lobor © BUSINESS WEEK 


The continuing rise in strikes—only a 
fraction of last war's total in Britain— 
reflects accumulating frictions inevita- 
ble in a long war. The important pro- 
portion in coal mining is characteris- 
tic of all countries. Before the war the 
coal industry was depressed; now 
workers seek to make up the lag. 


send 18-to-25-year-olds into the mines to 
raise coal employment to 740.000 by 
April, 1944. 

@ Follows 1918 pattern—I hese moves in 
Britain were symptoms of desperation 
None was directed toward mitigating 
the causes of depression in British coal 
muning. The situation is an exact paralle| 
of the manpower and technological prob 
lems which made the coal industry a 
trouble spot in the last war. 

British miners, although their wages 

have neatly doubled since 1935, still 
point to other industries, where wages 
are much higher. ‘The wage bill in coal 
mining has risen from £67,100,000 in 
the first half of 1941 to £90,900,000 in 
the first half of 1943. ‘The recent wage 
rise—to correct anomalies in the wage 
range—will further increase the cost of 
coal production. 
@ Production Drops—At the same time 
productivity has been falling—as the ay 
crage age of workers rises and green 
hands are sent underground. Average 
output per man shift has dropped to 
1.03 tons and since 1941 output per 
manshift at the coal face has dropped 
5%—a cost of perhaps 1,000,000 tons a 
month. 

Although other raw materials have 
risen in price during the war (and have 
been subsidized by the British govern 
ment to protect againt inflation), partic- 
ular hesitancy attaches to upward revi 
sion in the cost of coal—Britain’s chicf 
natural resource and the base of her in- 
dustrial economy. 

@ Mechanization — Mechanization, sure 
to be helpful in boosting output in some 
mines, is not an overall solution to the 
problem of declining productivity. There 
is today a wide variation in mechaniza 
tion—from 30% in South Wales to over 
90% in North Staffordshire. But it has 
also been demonstrated that only cer- 
tain mines can be effectively mech- 
anized. Some inefficient producers have 
been shut down to funnel labor into the 
more efficient mines, but there still re- 
main—in the opinion of British coal ex- 
perts—great differences between cur- 
rently operating mines, which only a 
national readjustment of quotas can 
hope to solve. 

e Compromise Not Enough—London’s 
pontifical “Economist,” long sharp- 
shooting at government tinkering with a 
basic national problem, regards full na- 
tionalization not only as inevitable but 
likely to be accepted by the public and 
by most politicians, left, center, or right. 

That something more is needed than 
a compromise, or even the tentative rec- 
ommendations of January which brought 
on the current crisis, is emphasized by 
both the strikes and by the growing need 
to accumulate stockpiles in Britain for 
military use in Europe—if not immedi- 
ately, at least before next winter. 
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THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
10932 Madison Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MERIA 


INSTRUMENTS 


ONE BODY ...OR A FLEET 


Whether yeur needs call for a single ‘‘stock’’ body, or 
fleet custom-built to your own requirements . . . we wel- 
come your inquiry. 


® INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
for any type of portable equipment 


backed b. bop manufacturi “k -how"’ 
SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. 


EAST PEORIA 
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Mexico on Move 


New railroads, iron and 
steel mills, chemical factories 
emerge as chief projects in plan 
of U. S. economic collaboration. 


MEXICO, D. F.—It is beginning to 

be clear that Washington has a definite 
plan of economic collaboration with 
Mexico, that a solid groundwork has al- 
ready been laid, and that U.S. business 
leaders who have been following devel- 
opments from as far back as the Mexi- 
can oil expropriation deal are sufficiently 
well impressed to be maneuvering for an 
important place in this new market. 
e Private Capital Has Role—Both the 
Mexican and U.S. governments are be- 
hind the new program and are even par- 
ticipating in many of the new ventures. 
But they have managed, so far, to keep 
far enough in the background to make 
it plain that private capital and individ- 
ual business initiative are to play impor- 
tant roles in modern Mexico. 

Washington is helping in several ways 
to boost the program. ‘The U.S.-Mexico 
Joint Economic Cooperation Commit- 


| tee (BW—Feb.12’44,p108) is supervis- 


ing the new program. 

Mexican members are encouraged to 
draw up over-all schemes, aided by tech- 
nicians lent by the U.S. Then individu- 
al projects are judged by the joint com- 
mittee. If they are approved, requests 
for special equipment are given priority 


ratings and, where neces | 
Import Bank credits are pri 
@ Corporation Network—| 
government is also playing 
part through its industrial 
tural development banks. 

Gradually, operating thro the 
ganizations, the Mexicans a 
a net of semi-official key 
and plants and developing 
agricultural projects, which 
noticeably change the econ 
of the country. 

Some of these corporatio1 
Mexican, with 51% of the tal ofte 
subscribed by the governme: 
Others are mixed Mexican-l. § 
rations. All, however, are ba 
ican. The time has passed \ 
can industrial concerns can 
controlled by foreign interest 
@ New Railroads—In three | 
country, Mexico is building 
lines to tap agricultural and n 
(map). 

An all-Mexican rail line is being } 
around the head of the Gulf of Calis 
nia to connect with the main | 
tween California and the M« 
ital. 

This new line will tap a regi 
which big new irrigation projects 3 
planned to enlarge an already import 
winter vegetable growing area 
@ New Imperial Valley—Big 
plantations—most cf them established 
the last three years during which 
number of olive trees in the district y 
boosted from 1,200 to 65,000—are ¢ 
pected to be supplemented by anoth¢ 
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..AND FOR 
RECONVERSION 


Farquhar Hydraulic Production 
Presses are ready to serve you 
with working capacities of 3 to 
7200 tons to replace slow 
and obsolete equipment, to bridge 
over lengthy steps, to process old 
and new materials with speed, 
precision control and uniformity. 
Farquhar Hydraulic Engineers 
will gladly consult with you. 
Write Farquhar today. 
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@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 

@ MATERIAL HANDLING 
CONVEYORS 

@ SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MEXICO PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


New rail lines will top rich agricultural and mining areas 
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‘@ The hat that 


saved a head 


jd the Hartford Engineer: “Give them safety 


neg 9 
> Irene mets. 


Ss 


at was his recommendation on finding shipbuild- 
working without head protection; while directly 
ve, cranes were moving big loads and other men 
‘Cgi00 ire using heavy tools. 


rtly after the “hard hats” were issued, a falling 
pl struck a man below. His helmet was pierced but 
saved his head—perhaps his life. 


nills, factories, on construction operations, Hart- 
i Engineers scout for hazards to life and prop- 
y. Through advice to management and coopera- 

with supervisors they help correct dangerous 
ditions and unsafe practices. 


w Hartford Engineers help in the war 


In peacetime, industry benefited 
from their work in ‘prevention of 
accidents and fires. Now, when a 
full day’s output from every avail- 
able worker is vital to victory, 
the Hartford Engineer’s efforts to 
maintain uninterrupted produc- 
tion are contributing mightily to 
America’s record flow of planes, 
ships, tanks and guns. 


..and help cut the cost of insurance 


impeche 
losses are lower now than years T 
in relation to the values in- 

sa i. The population accidental T pie 
h rate is also lower. And insur- | 


IN AN ACTUAL CASE —_J 
A HARTFORD POLICYHOLDER'S 


rates are down. All this is due 
osmall measure to the alertness COST was aEDUCED 
“know how” of insurance en- |— 367 iw tHnee rears — 
8, cooperating with industry | | 

with policyholders in general. L 
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Yes, fire can start itself! 


Don’t let waste paper, oily rags and _A | 
other trash accumulate in basements, 


a J 

closets, out of the way corners. They INSityh A 

ae TAY . Z\ 

can generate enough heat to ignite |; OWES a 

cc v) = ? 

spontaneously. Clean upand keepclean! tae A ~ Lk. Gi, 
— = ‘a _—— 


Make every week Fire Prevention Week. 


Ever hear of Valuable 
Papers Insurance ? 


even keel. This protection will pay the 


able records if destroyed or damaged 
practically any cause. 


Which face can you trust? 


“Trust an honest face” isn’t a safe rule in 
running a business. It has caused employers 
heavy losses. Best plan is to cover all mem- 
bers of an organization with a Blanket Fidel- 
ity Bond. Then you know you're safe. 


Want to save a fighter’s life? 


“Thank the people back home 
who gave me their blood!” That 
heartfelt thought occurs often in 
things our wounded men say and 
write. The miracle of blood- 
plasma! It has restored thou- 


body will quickly replace 
American Red Cross. 


What you want in an insurance company 


Loss or damage to vital records—by fire, 
water, explosion, burglary, riot, etc.—could 
seriously hamper your business. Valuable 
Papers Insurance can help you keep it on an 


ex- 


pense of restoring your files, books, draw- 
ings, blueprints, deeds and other indispens- 


by 


sands, after terrible wounds and 
shock. Be a blood donor. Your 


the 


pint you give. Go to the nearest 
blood donor station of the 


You want your insurance company to be 
financially strong—to have a good record 
for prompt claim payment—to be human 
in its dealings with policyholders and 
ready to serve them anywhere and at any 
time. Let the Hartford agent in your com- 
munity or your own insurance broker tell 
you more about the advantages and bene- 


fits of being Hartford-insured. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


| 
HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Prepare to pass 
C.P.A. Examinations 
this practical 


CPA 


SOLUTIONS 
; 


C.PA 
PROBLEMS 
“<2 


oR 


PROBLEMS 


TAYLOR 


"These books give you the confidence 
of thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems are 236 
questions 


and questions. Here 
254 


Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Audit- 


Accounting Problems, on 
ing Theory and Procedure—with Solutions 
to the Problems, carefully worked out in 
accordance with accepted principles and 


practice. 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS 
and SOLUTIONS to 
C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By JACOB B. TAYLOR 


C. PL. A. 
and HERMAN C. MILLER 
C. P. A. 
Professors of Accounting Ohio State University 
These problems and questions have 


been judiciously selected from those actu- 
ally propounded in state and A.I.A. exami- 
nations throughout the country. They 


cover a wide range of points and topics 
from preparation of statements down to 
specialized accounting situations met in 


consignment, branch, retail, installment, 
bank, real estate, and fiduciary work. 

®@ Four complete examinations fully repro- 
duced for checking one’s speed and pro- 
ficiency under usual time limits. 

@ Recommended for pre-examination 
study, training juniors, or comprehensive 
review for anyone. 

2 BIG VOLUMES. Second edition, 1221 
pages, 6 x 9, per set $10.00. EASY PAY- 
MENTS. See books on approval; pay 
$1.00 in 10 days and $3.00 monthly for 3 
months if you keep them, 


SEND THIS EXAMINATION COUPON 


” 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Taylor and 1 
Solutions to C.P.A $ 
eva natior nm aporova nd 
! p w cen ly 

} 
pa n 1 
n nt 
Na 
Add 
< BME BIAS... ccccccccvcsevecesccecessoeccess 
Pr 
Company nw Is-44 
(Books sent on approval in U.S, and Canada only.) 


| 100,000 saplings now maturing in state 


nurseries. 

Second new rail development will con- 
nect Chihuahua with the Pacific at 
lobolobampo. 

Though a big new irrigation project 
along the Rio Fruerte in this area is ex- 
pected to create a second Imperial Val- 
ley with a huge production of vegetables 
for both Mexican and U.S. markets, 
dream of the Mexicans is to turn the 
new line into a supply artery which will 
handle Pacific business to and from 


| Texas. The line also expects to carry 


lead ore from southern Sonora to the 
Chihuahua refineries. 
e@ Link to Yucatan—The third big rail- 
road project will connect the Yucatan 
peninsula with its vast production of 
fibers (for rope and bags), hardwoods, 
copra, chicle (for chewing gum), and 
tropical fruits with the rest of Mexico. 
This railroad alone will be able to 
move about 7% of the huge banana 


| crop of ‘Tabasco—now rotting for lack of 


transportation. If rails are extended to 
outlying plantations, it should be pos- 
sible in time to handle 80% of the 
banana crop by rail if necessary. 
@ Projects Under Way—Key industrial 
projects are already under construction. 
First in importance is the Altos 
Hornos de Mexico, a new iron and steel 
rolling and smelting plant now nearing 


completion at Monclova, about 100 
miles south of Eagle Pass, ‘Tex. The 


Export-Import Bank provided $6,000, 
000 (guaranteed by the Mexican gov- 
ernment) to finance the mill. 

e Production in April—According to in- 
formation in the first report to stock- 
holders, the first blast furnace has just 
begun to operate; the Siemens ovens will 
begin operating in April; and the hot 
rolling mill in May. 

American Rolling Mill Co. is repre- 
sented on the board of Alto Hornos by 
Charles R. Hook and two other officials. 
@ Progress in Chemicals—Second activ- 
ity in which Mexico shows striking prog- 
ress is chemicals. Since 1942, more than 
100 chemical factories, big and small, 
have been established. j 

Among the largest is a $3,000,000 
woodpulp plant in Jalisco. It is 100% 
controlled in Mexico, and will produce 
woodpulp, craft paper, cellulose, and 
caustic soda. 

In cooperation with the Celanese 
Corp. of America, Mexican investors are 
also helping in the financing of a $6,- 


| 000,000 rayon yarn plant scheduled to 


produce 6,000,000 Ib. of yarn annually. 


| © Coal Plant—Another important proj- 


| 


ect, also sponsored by interests in the 
U.S. but still in its preparatory stage, 
provides for the erection of a large coal 
distillation plant to extract from Coa- 
hiula coal numerous byproducts now 
imported. 
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CANADA 


Aircraft Future 


Industry eagerly awaiame ‘> 

° F ciel 
Canadian government's reacidilfecicn 
’ P r¢ CO 

to its postwar plan calling 
guaranteed production nm 


OTTAWA—Canada’s  youthfy) 
war-inflated aircraft indust: 
anxiously these days for Ot 
tion to a postwar plan for 
the industry’s survival. Salicat | 
of the industry proposal is 
guaranteed orders to the m 
producers to keep them opcrat 
several years after the wat 
e Sharp Uptrend—Like the 
dustries in all warring nations. Cy 
infant has had a meteoric ri 


1940 $3 
Plane output ....... 846 4 oT 
Employment ....... 15,802 —_— i 
Plant sq eee 504.000 4 a" 
But Canada is still depend 1 


U. S. and Britain for engines. | 
the war the decision was m 


} 
c hin 
invest $50,000,000 in an engine { 
§ cr 
to produce one twvpe but to « i 
to produce more than a dozen t 
; New 
craft for imported engines. | t] 
i) enti 
to the 4,133 planes built in ¢ wee: 
year, 3,257 more were ass is 
; , ne 
Canadian plants from import - 
il 
nents. 7 
@ Concentrating Now—Although ( it 
ada has produced 16 different t it 
plane, it is concentrating now on eg Wh; 
four combat, three trainers, sath 
, au 
transport. Last year’s product we 
cluded 1,309 elementary trainers 4h 
* ge d th 
advanced trainers, and 983 combat 


transport planes. 

This is the industry Canada h 
keep from complete discard. ‘The p 
for postwar production was hate! 
the industry, air transport interest 
government officials and submitt 
cently to Munitions & Supply Mu 


C. D. Howe. mpan' 

Che plan has an inside track ities 
government because Ralph P. B hr 
rector General of Aircraft Prod ds 
and one of Howe’s right-hand me os 
tiated the industry-government p ay 
plan. Can 
© Committee Named—Severa! tm 
ago, after Bell had urged the ar: 
of planning for the future, Howe Sy p, 


his blessing to the creation ¢] 
mittee to discuss the whole ne 
In particular, the group was | let 
mend the types of aircraft C actly 
could use to best advantage after B® soy, 
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and 
uctior 
ICTS, | 
ombat 


‘a hopes 
The D 
1atched 


crests, a 


ymutted 


vy Min 


and the type of aid the industry 
cht necd from government. 

\lain proposals of the committee are: 
v that contracts be placed by the 
emment as soon as possible for de- 

sning five types of postwar aircraft; 

> that these contracts be placed with 


cient producers; and (3) that after 
signs ire completed and approved 
e companies would make demonstra- 
: models for the government. The 
.qmittee will determine allocation of 
‘ders to the industry after the gov- 
ament has set its seal of approval on 
€ Jan. 

What Is Planned—The industry has 
pped its future around production of 
ners for the Royal Canadian Air 
ree, a single-engine utility transport; 


se long-distance transport. But even 
best Canada is not expecting to hold 
ore than 5% to 10% of its industry in 
oduction in peacetime, 


EW INDUSTRIAL BANK 


OTTAWA—Acutely aware of Can- 
a's postwar dependence on exports 
the Dominion 
pst wartime industrial capacity it has 
it, Ottawa leaders are vigorously 
shing projects to improve the coun- 


twin-engine general transport; and a | 


is to maintain the | 


's competitive position in world mar- | 


s (BW—Feb.19’44,p117). 


Newest project, outlined in a bill | 


cently 
mmons, calls for the establishment 
anew Industrial Development Bank. 
vill have a stock capital of $25,000,- 
provided by the Bank of Canada, 
it it will be authorized to contract 
pbilities up to three times this amount. 
While the proposed institution will 
t authorized to provide capital for any 
dustry, Bank of Canada officials in- 
nd that the new subsidiary shall cater 
pecially to small industries which are 
ing to develop and expand produc- 
n of items intended for export. 
ther provisions: 
t will have authority to guarantee loans of 
siness firm engaged in, or proposing to 
gage in, an industrial enterprise. 
It will be able to go to the rescue of a 
mpany in bankruptcy by extending credit 
lities to the receiver, taking bonds or 
K as security. 
t will be empowered to extend temporary 
micial assistance on the security of mer- 
die, warehouse receipts, and bills of 


Canada’s postwar planners expect 


+ 


at many warborn industries will be | 


submitted to the House of | 


pouraged to switch to specialized ex- | 
t E oan if funds are available to 


tv them through a transition period. 


new bank is being planned in time | 


be inquiring managements know 
tly what they can expect in the form 
arerament aid. 
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THE MARKE 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 63) 


The abrupt, sharp price rally and in- 

creased trading interest early last week in 
industrial stocks turned into such a wide 
general advance so quickly that it is 
quite possible that the bears were a bit 
too hasty when they dismissed it as “only 
a technical rally’. 
@ Many New Highs—This opinion was 
underlined as trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange climbed under the 
impetus of purchases to levels above the 
million-share mark, a condition not seen 
since last fall’s sharp price break. Big 
Board sessions recently have shown some 
fairly convincing signs that at least a 
miniature bull market is under way. 

As a result of the current upsurge in 
market values, new 1944 highs have been 
reached by well over 500 individual 
stocks in a short time. Also, Standard 
& Poors’ industrial stock price average, 
has risen almost 12% above its last 
November low to within striking distance 
of its 1942-1943 July bull market high, 
and the rail index is but fractionally 
under its similar peak. 

@ Leaders Active—F specially encouraging 
to Wall Street’s bullish brethren, very 
loquacious now that the bears’ long reign 
is at least temporarily broken, is the 
showing of the traditional market leaders. 

They gleefully point to the new 1943- 
1944 highs recently made by such bell- 
wethers as American Telephone, General 
Motors, Goodyear, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Loew’s, Norfolk & Western, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Union Pacific, and Sears, 
Roebuck. 

The bulls expect still higher prices be- 
cause of the huge funds seeking invest- 


TS 


the long-range prospects for h 
rate earnings and dividends « 
version is over, znd the growi: 
tion that taxes have seen their 
that reconversion, politically, 
capably handled. 
@ “Professional” Money—On ¢ 
hand, those who are still advocat 
tion in making stock purchases 
the public hasn't really played n 
yet in the rally. Instead, this gr 
the rally was caused largely by 
sional” money going into stock 
condition is attributed to the | 
the European invasion may bx 
and, in the interim, the nimb! 
can still reap a fair harvest as t 
ket reacts to various military re 
Cautious observers aren’t p 
over the longer-term outlook. H 
they do see many uncertainties 
with distinctly unfavorable temp« 
tentialities that may result in mor 


tive levels at which to make purcha 


postwar holding. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Mor 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...120.4 118.2 1164 
Railroad .... 40.5 39.9 39.7 
J err 51.4 51.7 50.3 
Bonds 
Industrial ...119.5 119.3 119. 
Railroad . 105.4 105.1 106.0 
Utility .....115.8 115.9 116.0 
U.S. Govt. ..112.8 113.0 112.4 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 


for government bonds which are from the 


1944 


ment, better political implications lately, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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THE TRADING POST 


man Planning 


Not long ago George A. Kelly, vice- 
«ident of the Pullman Co., described 
’ section of the National Safety Con- 
«ss the plans of his company to meet 
war conditions. The following ex- 
ict tells of its plans to improve its 
oduct to meet prospective competi- 


pn. 

Pullman expects intensified competition 
m motor vehicles, both private and com- 
cial, from the airlines, and from within 
» ail travel industry itself, in the form of 
J] further improved railroad coaches. As 
the past, the major competitive factors 
J] be cost, comfort, service, safety and 
ed, In the matter of speed, the edge will 
ously go to the airlines, but in the other 
ors Pullman expects to strengthen its 
mpetitive position. 

\t present, the company has two types of 
sin experimental service which are aimed 
» provide a decisive edge with respect to 
st, comfort and convenience. The first of 
hese, called the coach-sleeper, is designed 
breach into the lower-budget travel market, 
oviding sleeping facilities at greatly re- 
ced cost. Cost per ee will depend, 
always, on the number of berths sold per 
:. In the conventional open-section Pull- 
an, with an average of 14 upper and 14 
bwer berths, the usual sale per car in normal 
mes was about ten or twelve berths. The 
bwer cost of the upper berth poets was 
t quite sufficient to give it full popularity. 
he new coach-sleeper, expected to be in- 
oduced widely in the postwar market, will 
pve an average of something over 40 berths. 
viously, the large number of berths - 
available for sale should make possible 
parked reductions in price per berth with 
his type of car. 

Experimental versions of this car have 
m ready railroad and public approval. In 
he daytime, they are attractive coaches 
hich give a feeling of unusual roominess. 
ats are all on one side of the car, some- 
hat in the continental fashion. At night, 
he car is converted into a sleeper, with each 
ple tier of berths forming a section. In 
me interior layouts, sections are double, 
eh containing two triple tiers of berths. In 
nstances, the berths run crosswise of the 
: Each section has its own lavatory facili- 
‘, with toilet and additional washrooms 
ided at each end of the car. The coach- 
‘per is air-conditioned, and service for 
usengers conforms to traditional Pullman 
mdards in all respects. 

This high-capacity car presages an era of 
"cost travel comfort, and Pullman engi- 
“s are confident it will significantly 
den the company’s market. It is their 
ef that few forms of really comfortable 
mg distance travel will have any competi- 
‘advantage over it in the matter of econ- 
‘, save possibly the private automobile— 
hc even in this instance, they are expecting 
wostantial share of budget-travelers to pre- 
the superior comfort, safety and spend of 
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railroad travel on longer trips. In addition, 
they expect the cost to be brought down 
relatively so low, that even the automobile 
will not have a conclusive margin on trips 
of overnight distance, which, for example, 
would involve hotel costs. 

But Pullman’s competitive aggressiveness, 
as now expressed in its forward planning, is 
also deeply concerned with the important 
factor of luxury. The company’s research 
workers anticipate a continued development 
toward more luxurious cars, lounges, and 
other luxury features in its equipment. In 
fact, they believe it is unlikely that any other 
important form of passenger transportation 
will have so much to offer in this respect, as 
will certainly be offered to rail-Pullman trav- 
elers. 

A second important development in sleep- 
ing car design is in this direction, and in 
this they feel that they are wisely tempering 
super-comfort and convenience with con- 
siderations of travel cost. This development 
is now in service on an experimental scale 
and proving itself not only extremely popular 
but also with very profitable possibilities to 
both Pullman and the railroads. The car, 
known as the duplex-roomette sleeper, pro- 
vides private single-bed, air-conditioned 
rooms at a cost only slightly above that of 
the conventional lower berth. Each accom- 
modation is like a traveling hotel room, with 
individual washing and _ toilet facilities, 
roominess, and individual control of the 
lighting and temperature. The bed, “made 
down” before the train leaves the yards, can 
be occupied any time, day or night, and put 
into or out of use without the aid of the 
porter—who, however, continues to provide 
the other personal valet services. 

After the war, when cars of this type are 
introduced in considerable number—with 
many refinements and improvements, of 
which 106 already have been devised since 
the first and only car of this type was built— 
Pullman engineers believe it may be possible 
to sell the duplex-roomette at a fare Fttle or 
no higher than lower berth fares. The an- 
swer lies in the ingenious design of these new 
cars. By an interlocking arrangement of 
rooms, so that space is utilized to the fullest 
extent, it has been possible to provide 24 
accommodations in one car. All of these 
rooms are of equal attractiveness and thus 
of equal salesability. Compared with the 
average sale of ten to twelve accommodations 
in the conventional car, the economic ad- 
vantages are obvious. 

In these two new car types is expressed 
the main character of Pullman postwar plan- 
ning for new and improved types of sleeper 
car service. Rail-Pullman travel will not be 
as fast as air travel, but in usable business or 
play time and in other sales factors, the com- 
pany does not believe that the peace era 
will find the Pullman travel business suffer- 
ing from uncompensated competitive dis- 
advantages. 


Others who are trying to size up their 
own postwar outlook may be interested 
in the Pullman approach. WC. 
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PAPER BAGS 


THE use of small paper bags for 
packaging flour, sugar, salt, coffee, 
peas, beans, rice, tapioca, dog foods, 
chemicals, and many other prod- 
ucts is becoming increasing popular 
and practical since the develop- 
ment of the new Union Special 
60000 C Bag Closer, which provides 
a low cost, speedy answer to the 
problem of closing the filled bags. 
The 60000 C machine, producing 
the Dubl-Tape Closure, applies a 
narrow strip of paper tape to each 
side of the bag top, sews through 
the tape and the bag, trims the bag 
top and clips the tape between the 
bags. Installations may be semi-au- 
tomatic or completely automatic. 
The use of colored or printed tapes 
makes possible novel merchandis- 
ing effects. Original investment is 
modest and cost of closures is ex- 
tremely low. Write today for com- 
plete information. 
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THE TREND 


Business and political thunderstorms provoked by the 
Arabian pipeline project now under debate (BW—Mar. 
11’44,p22) may eventually produce enough public infor- 
mation and discussion to provide the basis for a sound, 
long-term oil policy. 

The Truman committee of the Senate declares that 
the development of such a policy is up to Congress. 
Meanwhile a presidential delegation headed by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull has been directed to undertake ex- 
ploratory conversations with the British, Russians, Dutch, 
and other world producers. 

Wherever we end up, we must start with two ques- 
tions: What are our present oil reserves? What are our 
future requirements? 


e There have been many confusing reports on U.S. oil 
reserves. Some oil men feel that Harold L. Ickes, the 
petroleum administrator, has given too much currency to 
oversimplified statements about the speed at which we 
are running out of oil. 

These statements are countered by a theory, expounded 
by Wallace E. Pratt, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) among others, that our undiscovered oil vastly 
outweighs all discoveries up to the present time. 

Those who subscribe to the view that this continent is 
not running out of oil cite the constant development of 
new fields in the U. S.; a new major oil field on the lower 
Mackenzie River in northwestern Canada; promising 
seepages of oil near Point Barrow and the Navy’s un- 
touched reserve of potential oil production in Alaska; 
the Athabaska tar sands in Alberta, thought by some oil 
men to contain more oil than the world has used up to 
this time; the potential secondary recovery from existing 
wells; the possibilities of extracting liquid fuel from shale, 
or of synthesizing it from coal. The last might become 
an important new factor in the oil equation and Congress 
is considering a $30,000,000 pilot plant to test synthetic 
gasoline processes. However, there seems to be general 
agreement that synthetic fuel, although chemically prac- 
tical, would cost about twice as much as petroleum fuel 
and, therefore, can be justified only as a hedge against 
future wars. 


@ The Petroleum Industry War Council, in reporting on 
American oil reserves recently, asserted that the visible oil 
reserve in this country, approximately 20,000,000,000 bbl., 
or 13 years’ supply, is only one point in a moving inven- 
tory; that even during the first year of this war—although 
not last year—the visible reserve was increased. 

This seems to indicate that the industry now wonders 
if the familiar arguments to the effect that we are running 
out of oil haven’t been a little overworked. 

However, a wholly optimistic view of the situation is 


WHERE AN OIL POLICY STARTS 


one whose defense had best be limited to a : 
short-range perspective. In a recent address, Prai 
expert consensus on the subject is that the earth’: 
first-class promise for petroleum aggregate about ( 
sq. mi., and that only 15% of this total is included withiy 
the boundaries of the United States. Therefore, he q. 
pects the ultimate petroleum resources of this country to 
be about 15% of the world total. 

This implies a conviction that the United States cap. 
not always be the world’s biggest oil producer from jt; 
own territory—always hold the advantage which oil men 
ascribe to the fact that “we have attacked a new frontier 
in the vertical dimension beneath the surface,” more 
vigorously, and with more political freedom of enterprise, 
than any other country. 
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e The current domination of the world’s oil business by 
the American industry was underlined by a recent report 
of the Truman committee dealing with foreign petroleum, 
It stated that this country has provided upward of 85", 
of the aviation gasoline used by the United Nations and 
is producing 70% of all the petroleum used by the United 
Nations. Half the remaining 30% comes from the rest 
of the Western Hemisphere. Russia supplies 9% and the 
Middle and Near East 6%. 

However, some oil executives—including those of 
Standard of California, a principal in the Arabian pipe 
line project—calculate that, if this country is to meet the 
demands of its own citizens, it will have to draw upon 
the petroleum supplies of other lands within the next 
ten years. 

Dr. C. L. Burrill of Jersey Standard’s economics depart. 
ment expects the domestic petroleum demand to reach 
5,000,000 bbl. daily by 1949 (wartime production is now 
at an all-time high level of about 4,400,000 bbl. daily) and 
figures that this increase will be accompanied by a declin- 
ing level of petroleum product exports from the United 
States. In this connection, it might be noted that 1%43 
exports under lend-lease, plus commercial exports of pe 
troleum and refined products, totaled 179,000,000 bbl., a 
substantial decline from purely commercial exports of 
216,000,000 bbl. in 1938. 


@ It would be impossible to predict, with any assurance 
of accuracy, how improved petroleum technology and the 
advancing use of internal combustion engines will strike 
a balance in determining the oil requirements of the 
future. However, it would seem significant that the more 
aggressive American oil companies are girding themselves 
for a hard driving race for new production, both at home 
and abroad. 
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